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SELF-KXAMINATION. 



JLn this age of general inquiry, every kind of 
ignorance is esteemed dishonourable. In al- 
most every sort of knowledge there is a com- 
petition for superiority. Intellectual attain- 
ments are never to be undervalued. Learning 
is the best human thing. All knowledge is 
excellent as far as it goes, and as long as it 
lasts. But how short is the period before 
<< tongues shall cease, and knowledge shall van- 
ish away I" 

Shall we then esteem it dishonourable to be 
Ignorant in any thing which relates to life and 
literature, to taste and science, and not feel 
ashamed to live in ignorance of our own 
hearts ? 

To have a flourishing estate and a mind in 
disorder ; to keep exact accounts with a Stew- 
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ard and no reckoning with our Maker ; t,o 
have an accurate knowledge of loss or gain in 
our business, and to remain utterly ignorant 
whether our spiritual concerns are improving 
or declining ; to be cautious in ascertaining 
at the end of every year how much we have 
increased or diminished our fortune, and to be 
careless whether we have incurred profit or 
loss in faith and holiness, is a wretched miscal- 
culation of the comparative value of things. 
To bestow our attention on objects in an in- 
verse proportion to their importance, is surely 
no proof that our learning has improved ourf 
judgment. 

That deep thinker and acute reasoner, Dr. 
Barrow, has remarked that '^ it is a peculiar 
excellency of human nature, and which distin- 
guishes man from the inferior creatures more 
than bare reason itself, that he can reflect upon 
ill that is done within him, can discern the 
tendencies of his soul, and is acquainted with 
his own purposes." 

This distinguishing faculty of self-inspectiou 
would not have been conferred on man, if it 
had not been intended that it should be in ha- 
bitual operation. It is surely, as we before ob- 
served, as much a common law of prudence, to 
Ibok well to our spiritual as to our worldly 
possessions. We have appetites to coDtrol*, 
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imaginations to restrainy tempers to regulate, 
passions to subduei and how can this internal 
•work be effected, how can our thoughts be 
kept within due bounds, how can a proper bias 
be given to the affections, how can " the little 
state of man" be preserved from continual in- 
surrection, how can this restraining power be 
maintained, if ttus capacity of discerning, if 
this faculty of inspecting be not kept in regu- 
lar exercise ? Without constant discipline, 
imagination will become an outlaw, conscience 
an attainted rebel. 

This inward eye, this power of introversion, 
is given us for a continual watch upon the 
soul. On an unremitted vigilance over its in- 
terior motions, those fruitful seeds of action, 
those prolific principles of vice and virtue, 
will depend both the formation and the growth 
of our moral and religious character. A su- 
perficial glance is not enough for a thing so 
deep, an unsteady view will not suffice for a 
thing so wavering, nor a casual look for a thing 
so deceitful as the human heart. A partial in- 
spection on any one side, will not be enough 
for an object which must be observed under a 
variety of aspects, because it is always shifting 
its position, always changing its appearances. 

We should examine not only our conduct 
Kut our opinions ; not only our faults but «ur 
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prejudices, not only our propensities but our 
judgments. Our aptions themselves ivill be 
obvious enough ; it is our intentions which re- 
quire the (scrutiny. These we should follow 
up to their remotest • springs, scrutinize to 
their deepest recesses, trace through their 
most perplexing windings.. And lest we 
should, in our pursuit, wander in uncertainty 
and blindness, let us make use of that guiding 
clue which the Almighty has furnished by his 
word, and by liis spirit, for conducting us 
through the intricacies of this labyrinth. 
" What I know not teach Thou me," should 
be our constant petition in all our researches. 

Did we turn our thoughts inward, it would 
abate much of the self-coptiplacency with 
which we swallow the flattery of others. Flat- 
tery hurts not him who flatters not himself. If 
w-e examined our motives keenly, we should 
frequently blush at the praises our actions re- 
ceive. Let us then conscientiously enquire 
not only what we do, but whence and why we 
do it, from what motive and to what end. 

Self-inspection is the only means to preserve 
us from self-conceit. We could not surely 
s6 very extravagantly value a being whom we 
ourselves should not only see, but feel to be so 
full of faults. Self-acquaintance will give us a 
far more deep and intimate knowledge of our 
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•wn errors than we can possibly have, with all 
the inquisitiveness of an idle curiosity, of the 
errors of otliers. We are eager enough to 
blame them without knowing their motives. 
We are no less eager to vindicate ourselves, 
though we cannot be entirely ignorant of our 
own. Thus two virtues will be acquired by 
the same act, humility, and candor ; an im- 
partial review of our own inHimities, being 
the likeliest way to make us tender and com- 
passionate to those of others. 

Nor shall we be liable so to over-rate our 
own judgment when we perceive that it often 
forms such false estimates, is so captivated 
with trifles, so elated with petty successes, so 
dejected with little disappointments. When 
we hear others commend our charity which 
we know is so cold ; when others extol our 
piety which we feel to be so dead ; when 
they applaud the energies of our faith, which 
we must know to be so faint and feeble ; we 
cannot possibly be so intoxicated with the ap- 
plauses which never would have been given 
had the applauder known us as we know, or 
ought to know ourselves. If we contradict 
himj it may be only to draw on ourselves the 
imputation- of a fresh virtue, humility, which 
perhaps ^^'as little deserve to have ascribed 
to us as that which we have been renouncing. 
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If we kept a sharp look out, we should not be 
proud of praises which cannot apply to us, but 
should rather grieve at the involuntary fraud 
of imposing on others,' by tacitly accepting a 
character to which we have so little real pre* 
tension. To be delighted at finding that peo- 
ple tliink so much better of us than we are 
conscious of deserving, is in effect to rejoice in 
the success of our own deceit. 

We shall also become more patient, more 
forbearing and forgiving, shall better endure 
the harsh judgment of others respecting us, 
when we perceive that their opinion of ufi 
nearly coincides with our own real though un- 
acknowledged sentiments. There is much 
less injury incurred by others thinking too ill 
of us, than in our thinking too well of our- 
selves. 

It is evident then, that to live at random, 
is not the life of a rational, much less of an 
immortal, least of all of an accountable being. 
To pray occasionally, without a deliberate 
course of prayer ; to be generous without 
proportioning our means to our expenditure ; 
to be liberal without a plan, arid charitable 
without a principle ; to let the mind float on 
the current of public opinion, lie at , the mercy 
of events for the probable occurrenc^e of which 
we have made no provision ; to be every hour 
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liable to death without any habitual preparation 
for it ; to carry within us a principle which we 
believe will exist through all the countless 
ages of eternity, and yet to make little enquiry 
whether that eternity is likely to be happy or 
miserable — all this is an inconsiderateness 
which, if adopted in the ordinary concerns of 
life, would bid fair to ruin a man's reputation 
for common sense ; yet of this infatuation he 
who lives without self-examination is absolute- 
ly guilty. 

Nothing more plainly shews us what weak 
vascillating creatures we are, than tlie difficulty 
we find in fixing ourselves down to the very 
self-scrutiny we had deliberately rt solved on. 
Like the worthless Roman Emperor we retire 
to our closet under the appearance of serious 
occupation, but might now and then be sur- 
prised, if not in catching fiies, yet in pursuits 
nearly as contemptible. * Some trifle which we 
should be ashamed to dwell upon at any time, 
intrudes itself on the moments dedicated to se- 
rious thought ; recollection is interrupted ; 
the whole chain of reflection broken, so that 
the ' scattered links cannot again be united^ 
And so inconsistent are we that we are some- 
times not sorry to have a plausible pretence for 
interrupting the very employment in which we 
had just before made it a duty to engage. For 
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want of this home acquaintance, we remain in 
utter ignorance of our inability to meet even 
the ordinary trials of life with cheerfulness ; 
indeed by this neglect we confirm that inability* 
Nursed in the lap of luxury, wp have an inde- 
finite notion that we have but a loose hold on 
the things of this world, and of the world itself. 
•p—But let some accident take away, not the 
world, but some trifle on which we thought we 
set no value while wc possessed it, and we find 
to our astonishment that we hold, not the world 
only, but even this trivial possession with a 
pretty tight grasp. Such detections of our self- 
ignorance, if they do not serve to wean, ought 
at least to humble us. 

There is a spurious sort of self-examination 
which does not serve to enlighten but to blind. 
A person who has left off some notorious vice, 
who has softened some shades of a glaring sin, 
or substituted some ouiward forms in the place 
of open irreligion, looks on his change of char- 
acter with pleasure. He compares himself 
with what he was, and views the alteration 
with self-complacency. He deceives himself by 
taking his standard from his former conduct, 
or from the character of still worse men, in- 
stead of taking it from the unerring rule of 
Scripture. He looks rather at the discredit 
than the sinfulness of his former life, andbemg 
more ashamed of what is disreputable tlian 
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grieved at what is vicious, he is, in this state of 
shallow reformation, more in danger in propor- 
tion as he is more in credit. He is not aware 
that it is not having a fault or two less that 
will carry him to heaven, while his heait is still 
glued to the world and estranged from God. 

If wfe ever look into our hearts at all, we are 
natui*ally most inclined to it when we think we 
have been acting right. Here inspection grat- 
ifies self-love. We have no great difficulty in 
directing our attention to an object when that 
object presents us with pleasing images. But 
it is a painful effort to compel tlie mind to turn 
in on itself, when the view only presents sub- 
jects for regret and remorse. This painful 
duty howevef must be performed, and will be 
more salutary in proportion as it is less plea- 
sant. — Let us establish it ;nto a habit to rumi-r 
natc on our faults. With the recollection of 
our virtues we ne^d not feed our vanity. 
They yriWj if that vanity does not obliterate 
them, be recorded elsewhere, 

We arei also most disposed to look at those 
parts of our character which will best bear it 
and which consequently least need it : at 
those parts which aiford most self-gratulation. 
If a covetous man, for instance, examines 
himself, instead of turning his attention to the 
peccant partj he applies the probe where he 
9* 
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knows it will not go very deep ; he turns 
from his avarice to that sobriety of which his 
very avarice is perhaps the source. Another 
Vfho is the slave of passion, fondly rests upon 
some act of generosity^ which he considers as 
a fair commutation for some favourite vice,that 
would cost him more to renounce than he is 
willing to part with. We are all too much 
disposed to dwell on that smiling side of the 
prospect which pleases and deceives us, and to 
shut our eyes upon that part which we do not 
chuse to see, because we are resolved not to 
quit. Self-love always holds a screen between 
the superficial self-examiner and his faults. 
The nominal Christian wraps himself up in 
forms which he makes himself believe are reli- 
gion. He exults in what .he does, overlooks 
what he ought to do, nor ever suspects that 
what is done at all can be done amiss. 

As we are so indolent that we seldom exam- 
ine a truth on more than one side, so we gen- 
erally take care that it shall be that side which 
shall confirm some old prejudices. While we 
will not take pains to correct those prejudices 
and to rectify our judgn\^nt, lest it should 
oblige us to discard a favourite opinion, we are 
yet as eager to judge, and as forward to decide, 
as if we were fully possessed of ' the grounds 
on which a sound judgment may be made^ and 
a just decision formed. 
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We abould watch ourselves whether we ob- 
serve a simple rule of truth and justice, as 
well hi our conversation, as in our ordinary 
transactions ; whether we are exact in our 
measures of commendation and. censure • 
whether we do not bestow extravagant praise 
where simple approbation alone is due ; wheth- 
er we do not with-hold commendation, where, 
if given, it would support modesty and encour- 
age merit ; whether what deserves only a 
slight censure as imprudent, we do not repro- 
bate as immoral ; wliether we do not sometimes 
affect to over-rate ordinary merit, in the hope of 
securing to ourselves the reputation of candour, 
that we may on other occasions, with less suspi- 
cion, depreciate established excellence. We 
extol the first because we fancy that it can come 
into no competition with us, and we derogate 
from the last because it obviously eclipses us. 

Letus ask ourselves if we are conscientiously 
upright in our estimation of benefits ; whether 
when we have a favour to ask we do not depre- 
ciate its value, when we have one to grant we 
do not aggravate it. 

It is only by scrutinizing the heart that we 
can know it. It is only by knowing the hcait 
that we can reform the life. Any careless ob- 
server indeed) when his watch goes wrongs 
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may see that it docs so by casting an eye on 
the dial plate ; but it is only the artist who 
takes it to pieces and examines every springy 
and every wheel separately, and who, by ascer- 
taining the precise causes of the irregularity, 
can set the machine right, and restore the ob- 
structed movements. 

The illusions of intellectual vision would be 
materially corrected, by a close habit of cqltir 
vating an acquaintance with our hearts. We 
fill much too large a space in our own imag- 
inations ; we fancy we take up more room in 
the world than Providence assigns to an indi- 
vidual who has to divide his allotment with so 
many millions, who are all of equal importance 
in their own eyes ; and who, like us, are elbow- 
ing others to make room for themselves. Just 
as in the natural world, where every particle 
of matter would stretch itself, and move out of 
its place, if it were not kept in order by sur- 
rounding particles « the pressure of other part^ 
reduces this to remain in a confinement from 
which it would escape, if it were not thus 
pressed and acted upon on all sides. The con-* 
scientious practice we have been recommend- 
ing, would gre;^tly assist in reducing us to our 
proper dimensions, and in limiting us to our 
proper place. W^ should be astonished if wp 
could see our real diminutiveuess, and the 
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speck we actually occupy. When shall we 
learn from our own feelings of how much con* 
sequence every man is to himself ? 

Nor must the examination be occasional, but 
regular. Let us not run into long arrears, but 
settle our accounts frequently. Little articles 
will run up to a large amount, if they are not 
cleared off. Even our innocent days, as we 
may chuse to call them, will not have passed 
without furnishing tlieir contingent. Our dead- 
ness in devotion-— our eagerness for human 
applause— our care to conceal our faults rather 
than to correct them— our negligent perform- 
ance of some relative duty — our imprudence in 
conversation, especially at table*— our inconsid- 
eration— our driving to the very edge of per- 
mitted indulgences— let us keep these — let us 
keep all our numerous items in small sums. 
Let us examine them while the particulars are 
fresh in our memory, otherwise, however we 
may flatter ourselves that lesser evils will be 
swallowed up by the greater, we may find when 
we come to settle the grand account, that they 
will not be the less remembered for not having 
been recorded. 

And let it be one subject of our frequent 
inquiry, whether since we last scrutinized our 
hearts, our secular affairs, or our eternal con- 
cerns have had the predominance there. 
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We do not mean which of them has occupied 
most of our time> the larger ponion of which 
must, necessarily, to the generality, be absorb- 
ed in the cares of the present life ; but on 
which our affections have been most bent ; 
and especially how we have conducted our- 
selves when there has arisen a competition 
between the interests of both. 

That general burst of sins which so fre- 
quently rushes in on the consciences of the 
dying, would be much moderated by previous 
habitual self-examination. It will not do to 
repent in the lump. The sorrow must be as 
circumstantial as the sin. Indefinite repent- 
ance is no repentance. And it is one grand 
use of self-enquiry, to remind us that all unfor- 
saken sins are unrepented sins. 

To a Christian there is this substantial com- 
fort attending a minute self-inspection, that 
when he finds fewer sins to be noted, and more 
victories over temptation obtained, he has a 
solid evidence of his advancement, which well 
repays his trouble. 

The faithful searcher into his own hearty 
that « chamber of Imagery," feels himself in 
the situation of the Prophet*, who being con- 
ducted in vision from one idol to another, the 
spirit at sight of each, repeatedly exclaimS| 

* Ezekiel. 
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« here is another abomination i" The prophet 
being commanded to dig deeper, the further 
he penetrated the more evils he found, while 
the spirit continued to cry out, « I will shew 
thee yet more abominations." 

Self-examination by detecting self-love, self- 
denial by weakening its power, self-govern* 
ment by reducing its despotism, turns the 
temper of the soul from its natural bias, con- 
trols the disorderly appetite, and, under the 
influence of divine grace, in a good measure 
restores to the man that dominion over him^ 
self, which God at first gave him over the in. 
fsrior creatures. Desires, passions, and appe- 
tites are brought to move somewhat more in 
their appointed order, subjects not tyrants. 
What the Stoics vainly pretended to, Christian- 
ity effects. It restores man to a dominion over 
his own will, and in a good measure enthrones 
him in that empire which he had forfeited by sin. 

He now begins to survey his interior, the. 
awful world within ; not indeed with self-com- 
placency, but with the control of a Sovereign^ 
he still finds too much rebellion to indulge se. 
curity, he therefore contiimcs his inspection 
with vigilance, but without perturbation. He 
continues to experience a remainder of insub- 
ordination and disorder, but this rather solicits 
to a stricter government than drives him to 
relax his discipline. 
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This self-inspection somewhat resembles die 
correction of a literary performance. After 
many and careful revisals, though some gros- 
ser faults may be done away ; though the er- 
rors are neither quite so numerous^ nor so 
glaring as at first, yet the critic perpetually 
perceives faults which he had not perceived 
before ; negligences appear which he had 
overlooked, and even defects start up which 
had passed on him for beauties. He finds 
much to amend, and even to expunge, in what 
he had before admired. When by rigorous 
castigation the most acknowledged faults arc 
corrected, his critical acumen, improved by 
exercise, and a more habitual acquaintance 
with his subject, still detects and will for ever 
detect, new imperfections. But he neither 
throws aside his work, nor remits his criti- 
cism, which if it do not make the work per- 
fect, will at least make the author humble. 
Conscious that if it is not quite so bad as it 
was, it is still at an immeasurable distance 
from the required excellence. 

Is it not astonishing that we should go on 
repeating periodically, « Try me, O Qod,** 
while we are yet neglecting to try ourselves • 
Is there not something more like defiance than 
devotion to invite the inspection of Omnis- 
cience to that heart which we ourselves neg- 
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lest to inspect ? How can a Chrtstian solemn- 
ly cry out to the Almighty, » seek the ground 
of my heart, prove me and examine my 
thoughts, and see if there be any ways of wick- 
edness in me," while he himself neglects to 
« examine his heart," is afraid of " proving 
his thoughts," and dreads to enquire if there 
« be any way of wickedness'* in himself, know- 
ing that the inquiry ought to lead to the ex- 
pulsion. 

In our self-inquisition let us fortify our vir- 
tue by a rigorous exactness in calling things 
by their proper names. Self-love is particu- 
larly ingenious in inventing disguises of this 
kind. Let us lay them open, strip them bare, 
face them, and give them as little quarter as if 
they were the faults of another. Let us not 
call wounded pride delicacy. Self-love is 
made up of soft and sickly sensibilities. Not 
that sensibility which melts at the sorrows of 
others, but that which cannot endure the least 
suffering itself. It is alive in every poi^e 
where self is concerned. A touch is a wound. 
It is careless in inflicting pain^ but exquisitely 
awake in feeling it. It defends itself before it 
is attacked, revenges affronts before they are 
oEfered, and resents as an insult the very sus- 
picion of an imperfection. 

C VOL. II. 
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In order then to unmask our hearts, let us 
not be contented to examine our vices, let us 
examine our virtues also, <' those smaller 
faults." Let us scrutinize to the bottom those 
qualities and actions which have more particu- 
larly obtained public estimation. Let us en- 
quire if they were genuine in the principle, 
simple in the intention, honest in the prosecu- 
tion. Let us ask ourselves if in some admired 
instances our generosity had no tincture of van- 
ity, our charity no taint of ostentation ? Wheth- 
er, when we did such a right action which 
brought us credit, we should have persisted in 
doing it, had we foreseen that it would incur 
censure ? Do we never deceive ourselves by 
mistaking a constitutional indifference of tem- 
per for Christian moderation ? Do we never 
construe our love of ease into deadness of the 
world ? Our animal activity into Christian 
areal ? Do we never mistake bur obstinacy for 
firmness, our pride for fortitude, our selfish- 
ness for feeling, our love of controversy for the 
love of God, our indolence of temper for su- 
periority to human applause ? When we 
have stripped our good qualities bare ; when 
we have made all due deductions for natural 
temper, easiness of disposition, self-interest, 
desire of admiration, of every extrinsic appen. 
dagc, every illegitimate motive, let us fairly 
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cast up the account, and we shall be mortifiedl 
to see how little there will remain. Pride 
niay impose itself upon us even in the shape 
of repentance. 1 he humble Christian is 
grieved at his faults, the proud man is angry 
at them. He is indignant when he discovers 
he has done wrong, not so much because his 
sin offends God, as because it has let him see 
that he is not quite so good as he had tried to 
make himself believe. 

It ' is more necessary to excite us to tlie 
humbling of our pride than to the performance 
of certain good actions ; the former is more 
difficult as it is less pleasant. That very pride 
will of itself stimulate to the performance of 
many things that are laudable. These per- 
formances uill reproduce pride as they were 
produced by it ; whereas humility has no out- 
ward stimulus. Divine grace alone produces 
it. It is so far from being actuated by the love 
of fame, that it is not humility, till it has laid 
the desire of fame in the dust. 

If an actual virtue consists, as we have fre- 
quently had occasion to observe, in the domin- 
ion over the contrary vice, humility is the 
conquest over pride, charity over selfishness, 
not only a victory over the natural tempen 
but a substitution of the opposite quality* 
This proves that all virtue is founded in self- 
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d^nialy lelf-dcnial in self-kiDowledge, and self- 
knowledge in self-exanunation. Piide so in- 
sinuates itself in all we do, and saj, and tlunky 
that our apparent humilitj has not sekkun its 
origin in pride. That very impatience which 
we feel at the percepdon of our faults is pro- 
duced by the astonishment at finding that we 
are not perfect This sense of our sins should 
make us humble but not desperate. It should 
teach us to distrust every thing in ourselves* 
and to hope for every thing from God. The 
nore we lay open the wounds which sin has 
made, the more earnestly shall we seek the 
remedy which Christianity has provided. 

But instead of seeking for self-knowledge, 
we are glancing about us for grounds of self- 
exaltation. We almost resemble the Pharisee 
who with so much self-complacency delivered 
in the catalogue of his own virtues and other 
men's sins, and, like the Tartars, who think 
they possess the qualities of those they mur- 
der, fancied that the sins of which he accused 
the Publican would swell the amount of his 
own good deeds. Like him we take a few 
items from memory, and a few more from im- 
agination. Instead of pulling down the edifice 
which pride has raised, we are looking round 
on our good works for buttresses to prop it 
up. We excuse ourselves from the imputation 
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of maiiy faults by alleging that they are com<* 
mon, and by no means peculiar to ourselves. 
This is one of the weakest of our deceits. 
Faults are not less personally our's because 
others commit them. There is divisibility in 
sin as well as in matter. Is it any diminution 
of our error that others are guilty of the same ? 
Self-love being a very industrious principle 
has generally two concerns in hand at the same 
time. It Is as busy in concealing our own de- 
fects as in detecting those of others, especially 
those of the wise and good. We might indeed 
direct its activity in the latter instance to our 
own advantage, for if the faults of good men 
are injurious to themselves, they might be 
rendered profitable to us, if we were careful to 
convert them to their true use. But instead 
of turning them into a means of promoting 
our own watchfulness^ we employ them mis- 
chievously in two ways. We lessen our re- 
spect for pious characters when we see the in- 
firmities which are blended with their fine 
qualities, and we turn their failings into a jus- 
tification of our own, which are not like theirs 
overshadowed with virtues. To admire the 
excellences of others without imitating them is 
fruitless admiration, to condemn their errors 
without avoiding them is unprofitable censori'^ 

ousness. 
c* 
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When we arc compelled by our conscience, 
to acknowledge and reg^ret any fault we have 
recently committed, this fault so presses upon 
our recollection, that we seem to forget that 
we have- any other. This single error fills 
our mind, and we look at it as through a teles- 
cope, which, while it shews an object, confines 
the sight to that one object exclusively. Oth- 
ers indeed are more effectually shut out, than 
if we were not examining this. Thus while 
the object in question is magnified, the others 
are as if they did not exist. 

It seems to be established into a kind of 
system not to profit by any thing without U8» 
and not to cultivate an acquaintance with any 
thing within us. Though we are perpetually 
remarking on the defects of others, yet when 
does the remark lead us to study and to root 
out the same defects in our own hearts . I We 
are almost every day hearing of the death of 
others, but does it induce us to reflect on 
death as a thing in which we have an individ- 
ual concern ? We consider the death of a 
friend as a loss, but seldoin apply it as a warn- 
ing. The death of others we, lament, the 
faults of others we censure, but how seldom 
do we make use of the one for our own amend- 
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ment) or of the other for our own prepara« 
lion* ? 

It is the fashion of the times to try experi- 
iments in the Arts, in Agriculture, in Philoso- 
phjT. In every science the diligent professor 
is always afraid there may be some secret 
which he has not yet attained, some occult 
principle which would reward the labour of 
discovery, something even which the assidu- 
ous and intelligent have actually found out, 
but which has hitherto eluded his pursuit. 
And shall the Christian stop short in his scru- 
dny, shall he not examine and enquire till he 
lays. hold on the very heart and core of reli- 
gion ? 

Why should experimental philosophy be 
the prevailing study, and experimental reli- 
gion be branded as the badge of enthusiasm,, 
the cant of a hollow profession ? Shall we 
never labour to establish the distinction be- 
tween appearance and reality, between studying 
religion critically and embracing it practically I 
between having our conduct creditable and 
our heart sanctified ? Shall we not aspire to 
do the best things from the highest motives, 
and elevate our aims with our attainments ? 
Why should we remain in the Vestibule when 

* For this hint, and a few others on the tame subject, the Author 
It indebted to that excellent.Christian Moralist* M. Nicole. 
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the Sanctuary is open ? Why should we bo 
contented to dwell in the outer couns when we 
are invited to enter into the holiest by the 
blood of Jesus ? 

Natural reason is not likely to furnish argu- 
ments sufficiently cogent, nor motives suffi* 
ciently powerful, to drive us to a close self- 
inspection. Our corruptions foster this igno- 
rance. To this they owe their undisputed 
possession of our hearts. No principle short 
of Christianity is strong enough to impel us to 
a study so disagreeable as that of our faults. 
Of Christianity, humility is the prime gracei 
and this grace can never take root and flourish 
in a heart that lives in ignorance of itself. If 
we do not know the greatness and extent of 
our sins, if we do not know the imperfection 
of our virtues, the fallibility of our best resolu- 
tions, the infirmity of our purest purposes, we 
cannot be humble ; if we are not humble, we 
cannot be Christians. 

But it may be asked, is there to be no end 
to this vigilance ? Is there no assigned period 
when this self-denial may become unnecessa- 
ry ? No given point when we may be eman- 
cipated from this vexatious self-inspection ? Is 
the matured Christian to be a slave to the 
same drudgery as the novice ? The true an- 
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swor is — we may cease to watch, when our 
spiritual enemy ceases to assail. We may be 
off our guard when there is no longer any 
temptation without. We may cease our self- 
denial when there is no more corruppon with- 
in. We may give the reins to our imagina- 
tion when we are sure its tendencies will be 
towards heaven. We may dismiss repentance 
when sin is abolished. We may indulge sel- 
fishness when we can do it without danger to 
our souls. We may neglect prayer when we 
no longer need the favour of God. We may 
cease to praise him when he ceases to be gra- 
cious to us — ^To discontinue our vigilance at 
any period short of this will be to defeat all the 
virtues we have practised on earth, to put to 
liazard all our hopes of happiness in heaven^ 
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<( 1 HE idol Self," says an excellent old di« 
vine*, << has made more desolation among men 
than ever ^vas made in those places where 
idols were served by human sacrifices. It has 
preyed more fiercely on human lives, than 
Moloch or the Minotaur." 

To worship images is a more obvious, but it 
is scarcely a more degrading idolatry, than to 
set up self in opposition to God. To devote 
ourselves to this service is as perfect slavery 
as the service of God is perfect freedom. If 

I 

we cannot imitate the sacrifice of Christ in his 
death, we are called upon to imitate the sacri* 
fice of himself in his will. Even the Son of 
God declared, <' I came not to do my own will, 
but the will of him who sent me." This was 
his grand lesson, this was his distinguishing 
character. 

• Howe. 
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Self-will is the ever flowing fountain of all 
the evil tempers which deform our hearts, of 
all the boiling passions which inflame and dis- 
order society ; the root of bitterness on which 
all its corrupt fruits grow. We set up our 
own understanding against the wisdom ofGod, 
and our own passions against the will of God. 
If we could ascertain the precise period when 
sensuality ceased to govern in the animal part 
of our nature, and pride in the intellectual, that 
period would form the most memorable sera of 
the Christian life ; from that moment he begins 
a new date of liberty and happiness ; from that 
stage he sets out on a new career of peacei 
liberty, and virtue. 

Self-love is a Proteus of all shapes, shades, 
and complexions. It has the power of dilata* 
tion and contraction as best serves the occasion. 
There is no crevice so small through which 
its subtle essence cannot force its way, no space 
so ample that it cannot stretch itself to fill.— -It 
Is of all degrees of refinement ; so coarse and 
hungry as to gorge itself with the grossest adu. 
lation, so fastidious as to require a homage as 
refined as itself ; so artful as to elude the de- 
tection of ordinary observers, so specious as to 
escape the observation of the very heart in 
which it reigns paramount : yet, though so ex- 
travagant in Its appetites, it can adopt a mode- 
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ration ivhich imposes, a delicacy which veils its 
deformity, an artificial character which keeps 
its real one out of sight. 

We are apt to speak of self-love as if it were 
only a symptom, whereas it is the distemper 
itself ; a malignant distemper which has pos- 
session of the moral constitution, of which 
malady every part of the system participates. 
In direct opposition to the effect produced by 
the touch of the fabled king, which converted 
t<he basest materials into gold, this corrupting 
principle pollutes, by coming in contact with 
it, whatever is in itself great and noble. 

Self-love is the centre of the unrenewed 
heart. This stirring principle, as has been 
observed, serves indeed 

the virtuous mind to wake ; 

but it disturbs it from its slumber to ends and 
purposes directly opposite to those assigned to 
it by our incomparable bard*. Self-love is by 
no means <' the small pebble which stirs the 
peaceful lake." . It is rather the pent-up wind 
within, which causes the earthquake ; it is 
the tempest which agitates the sleeping ocean. 
Had the image been as just as its cloathing is 
beautiful ; or rather had Mr. Pope been as 
sound a theologian as he was an exquisite 

^ Essay on Man, I. 362. 
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poet| the allusion in his hands might have 
conveyed a sounder meaning without losing a 
particle of its elegance. This might have 
been elTected by only substituting the effect 
for the cause ; that is, by making benevolence 
the pruiciple instead of the consequence, and 
by discarding self-love from its central situa- 
tion in the construction of the metaphor. 

But by arraying a beggarly idea in princely 
robes, he knew that his own splendid powers 
could at any time transform meanness into 
majesty, and deformity into beauty. 

After all however, le vrai €8t le seul beau. 
Had he not blindly adopted the misleading 
system of the noble sceptic, << His guide, phi- 
losopher and friend,'' he might have transfer- 
red the shining attributes of the base-born 
thing which he has dressed out with so many 
graces to the legitimate claimant, Benevo- 
lence ; of which self-love is so far from beings 
as he represents, the moving spiing, that they 
sure both working in a course of incessant coun- 
teracdon, the spirit striving against the flesh| 
and the flesh against the spirit. 

To Christian benevolence all the happy ef- 
fects attributed to self-love might have been 
fairly traced. It was only to dislodge the idol 
and make the love of God the centrei and the 

D VOL. II. 
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poet's delightful numbers might have convey* 
ed truths worthy of so perfect a vehicle. 
<< This centre moved," does indeed extend its 
pervading influence in the very manner ascribed 
to the opposite principle ; does indeed spread 
from its throne in the individual breast, to 
all those successive circles, « wide and more 
wide" of which the poet makes self-love the 
first mover.* 

The Apostle James appears to have been 
of a difierent opinion from the Ethic bard ; 
he speaks as if he suspect;ed that the pebble 
stirred the lake a little too roughly. He tra- 
ces this mischievous principle fix>m its birth to 
the largest extent of its malign influence.-— 
The question, « whence come wars and fight- 
ings among you ?" he answers by another 
question — ^^ come they not hence, even of your 
lusts that war. in your members ?" 

* Self-love that pothM to social, to dlvine» 
Civet thee to make thy neighboor't blesting thine* 
Self«love bat terves the virtaooi mind to make 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful Uke ; 
The centre mov'd« a circle strait sacceeds« 
Another still, and still aiioihcr spreads ; 
Friendj parent* neighboor* first it will embrace/ 
His coantry next, and next all hnman race. 

The Anthor hopes to be forgiven for these remarks : she hat 
hazarded them for the sake of her more yoathfal readers.— She has 
not forgotten the time when* in the admiration of yonthfal enthusi- 
asm* she never suspected that the principle of these finished verses 
was less excellent than Che poetry. 
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The same pervading spirit which creates 
hostility between nations, creates animosity 
among neighbours, and discord in families. It 
is the same principle which, having in the be- 
ginning made « Cain the first male child,'* a 
murderer in his father's house, has been ever 
since in perpetual operation ; has been trans- 
mitted in one unbroken line of succession, 
through that long chain of crimes of which 
history is composed, to the present triumphant 
spoiler of Europe.— -In cultivated societiesi 
laws repress, by punishing, the overt act in 
private individuals, but no one thing but the. 
Christian religion has ever been devised to 
cleanse the spring. 

<< The heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked, who can know it ?'* This 
proposition, this interrogation, we read with com*, 
placency, and both the aphorism and the question 
b?ing a portion of scripture, we think it would 
not be decent to controvert it. We read it 
however with a secret reservation, that it is only 
the heart of all the rest of the world that is 
meant, and we rarely make the application 
which the Scripture intended. Each hopes that 
there is on^ heart which may escape the charge, 
and he makes the single exception in favour of 
his own. But if the exception which every one 
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makes were true, there would not be a deceitful 
or wicked heart in the world. 

As a theory \ye are ready enough to admire 
self-knowledge, yet when the practice comes in 
question we are as blindfold as if our happiness 
depended on our ignorance. To lay hold on a 
religious truth, and to maintain our hold| is no 
easy matter. Our understandings are not more 
ready to receive than our affections to lose it. 
We like to have an intellectual knowledge of 
divine things, but to cultivate a spiritual acquaint- 
ance wiih them cannot be effected at so cheap 
a rate. We can even more readily force our- 
selves to believe that which has no affinity with 
our understanding, than we can bring ourselves 
to chuse that which has no interest in our will, 
no correspondence with our passions. One of 
the first duties of a Christian is to endeavour to 
conquer this antipathy to the self denying doc- 
trines against which the human heart so sturdily 
holds out. The learned take incredible pains 
for the acquisition of knowledge. The philoso- 
pher cheerfully consumes the midnight oil in 
his laborious pursuits ; he willingly sacrifices 
food and rest to conquer a difficulty in science. 
Here the labour is pleasant, the fatigue is grate* 
ful, the very difficulty is not without its charms. 
Why do we feel so differently in our religious 
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pursuits ? Because in the tnost operose human 
studiesi there is no contradiction of self, there is 
no opposition to the MFill, there is no combat of 
the affections. If the passions are at all impli- 
catedi if self love is at all concerned, it is rather 
in the ¥^ay of gratification than of opposition. 

There is such a thing as a mechanical Chris- 
tianity. There are good imitations of religion, 
so well executed and so resembling as not oii ly 
to deceive the spectator but the artist. Self-love 
in its various artifices to deceive us to our ruin, 
sometimes makes use of a means, which if 
properly used, is one of the most beneficial that 
can be devised to preserve us from its influence, 
the perusal of pious books. 

But these very books in the hands of the ig<* 
norant, the indolent, and the self-satisfied, pro- 
duce an effect directly contrary to that which 
they were intended to produce, and which they 
actually do produce on minds prepared for the 
perusal. They inflate where they were intended 
to humble. As some hypocondriacs, who amuse 
their melancholly hours with consulting indis- 
criminately every medical book which falls in their 
way, fancy they find their own . case in every 
page, their own ailment in the ailment of every 
patient, till they believe they actually feel every 
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pain of which they read> though the work treats 
of cases diametrically opposite to their own— « 
So the religious valetudinarian, as unreasonably 
elated as the others are depressed} reads books 
descriptive of a highly religious state, with the 
same unhappy self application. He feels his 
spiritual pulse by a watch, that has no move- 
ments in common with it, yet he fancies that 
they go exactly alike. He dwells with delight 
on symptoms, not one of which belongs to himi 
and flatters himself with their supposed agree- 
ment. He observes in those books what are the 
signs of grace, and he observes them with com- 
plete self application ; he traces what are the 
evidences of being in God's favour^ and those 
evidences he finds in himself. 

Self-ignorance appropriates truths faithfully 
stated but wholly inapplicable. The presump- 
tion of the novice arrogates to itself the experi- 
ence of the advanced Christian. He is persuad- 
ed that it is his own case and seizes on the con- 
solations which belong only to the most elevated 
piety. Self-knowledge would correct the judg- 
ment. It would teach us to use the pattern held 
out as an original to copy, instead of leading us 
to fancy that we are already wrought into the as- 
similation. It would teach us when we read the 
history of an established Christian^ to labour af- 
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ter a conformity to it, instead of mistaking it for 
th« delineation of our own character. 

Human prudence, daily experience, self-love, 
all teach us to distrust others, but all motives 
combined do not teach us to distrust ourselves ; 
"we confide unreservedly in our own heart, though 
as a guide it misleads, as a counsellor it betrays. 
It is both party and judge. As the one, it blinds 
through ignorance, as the other, it acquits 
through partiality. 

Though we value ourselves upon, our discre- 
tion in not confiding too implicitly in others, yet 
it would be difficult to find any friend, any neigh- 
bour, or even any enemy who has deceived us so 
often as we have deceived ourselves. If an ac- 
quaintance betray us, we take warning, are on 
the watch, and are careful not to trust him again. 
But however frequently the bosom traitor de- 
ceive and mislead, no such determined stand is 
made against his treachery : We lie as open to 
his next assault as if he had never betrayed us. 
We do not profit by the remembrance of the 
past delusion to guard against the future. 

Yet if another deceive us, it is only in matters 
respecting this world, but we deceive ourselves 
in things of eternal moment. The treachery of 
others can only affect our fortune or our fame, 
or at worst our peace i but the internal traitor 
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nay mislead us to our everlasting destruction. 
We are too much disposed to suspect others 
"who probably have neither the inclination nor 
the power to injure us, but we seldom suspect 
our own heart though it possesses and employs 
both. We ought however fairly to distinguish be- 
tween the simple vanity and the hypocrisy of self- 
love. Those who content themselves with talk- 
ing as if the praise of virtue implied the practice} 
and who expect to be thought good, because they 
commend goodness, only propagate the deceit 
which has misled themselves, whereas hypocrisy 
does not even believe herself, . She has deeper 
motives, she has designs to answer, competitions 
to promote, projects to effect. But mere vanity 
can subsist on the thin air of the admiration she 
solicits, without intending to get any thing by it. 
She is gratuitous in her loquacity ; for she is 
ready to display her own merit to those who 
have nothing to give in return, whose applause 
brings no profit, and whose censure no disgrace. 
It is not strange that we should judge of things 
not according to truth, but according to the 
opinion of others in cases foreign to ourselves, 
cases on which we have no correct means of de- 
termining ; but we do it in things which relate 
immediately to ourselves, thus making not truth 
but the opinion of others our standard in points 
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Avhich Others cannot know, and of which we 
ought not to be ignorant. We are as fond of 
the applauses even of the upper gallery as the 
dramatic poet. Like him we affect to despise 
the mob considered as individual judges, yet as 
a mass, we covet their applause. Like him we 
feel strengthened by the number of voices in our 
favour, and are less anxious about the goodness 
of the work, than the loudness of the acclama- 
tion. Success is merit in the eye of both. 

But even though we may put more refine- 
ment into our self-love, it is self love still. No 
subtlety of reasoning, no elegance of tastet 
though it may disguise the radical principle} 
can destroy it. We are still too much in love 
with flattery even though we may profess to 
despise that praise which depends on the accla- 
mations of the vulgar. But if we are over anx- 
ious for the admiration of the better born and 
the better bred, this by no means proves that ue 
are not vain, it only proves that our vanity has a 
better taste. Our appetite is not coarse enough 
perhaps to relish that popularity which ordina- 
ry ambition covets, but do we never feed in se- 
cret on the applauses of more distinguishing 
judges ? Is not their having extolled our merit a 
confirmation of their discernment, and the chief 
ground of our high opinion of theirs ^ 
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But if any circumstance arise to induce them 
to change the too favourable opinion virhich they 
had formed of us, though their general character 
remain unimpeachable, and their general con- 
duct as meritorious as when we most admired 
them, do we not begin to judge them unfavoura* 
bly ? Do we not bef^in to question their claim to 
that discernment which we had ascribed to them, 
to suspect the soundness of their judgment which 
we had so loudly commended f It is well if we 
do not entertain some doubt of the rectitude of 
their principles, as we probably do of the reality 
of their friendship. We do not candidly allow 
for the effect which prejudice, which misrepre-. 
sentation, which party may produce even on an 
upright mind. Still less does it enter into our 
calculation that we may actually have deserved 
their disapprobation, that something in oui\ con- 
duct may have incurred the change in theirs. 

It is no low attainment to detect this lurking 
injustice in our hearts, to strive against it, to 
pray against it, and especially to conquer it. We 
may reckon that we have acquired a sound prin- 
ciple of integrity when prejudice no longer blinds 
our judgment, nor resentment biasses our jus- 
tice ; when we do not make our opinion of anoth- 
er, depend on the opinion which we conceive he 
entertains of us. We must keep a ju^it meas- 
ure, and hold an even balance in judging of our* 
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selves as well as of others. We must have no 
false estimate which shall incline to condemna- 
tion without, or to partiality within. The ex- 
amining principle must be kept sound or our de- 
termination will not be exact. It must be at 
once a testimony of our rectitude, and an incen. 
tive to it. 

In order to improve this principle, we should 
make it a test of our sincerity to search out and 
to commend the good qualities of those who 
do not like us. But this must be done without 
affectation, and without: insincerity. We must 
practise no false candour. If we are not on our 
guard we may be laying out for the praise of 
generosity, while we are only exercising a sim- 
ple act of justice. These refinements of self- 
love are the dangers only of spirits of the higher 
order, but to such they are dangers. 

The ingenuity of self-deceit is inexhaustible. 
If people extol us, we feel our good opinion of 
ourselves confirmed. If they dislike us, we do 
not think the worse of ourselves, but of them ; it 
Is not fve who want merit but they who want 
penetration. If we cannot refuse them discern- 
ment, we persuade ourselves that they are not so 
much insensible to our worth as envious of it. 
There is no shift, stratagem, or device which we 
do not employ to make- us stand well with our- 
selves. 
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We are too apt to calculate our own charac- 
ter unfairly in two ways, by referring to some 
one signal act of generosity, as if such acts were 
the common hubit of our liv^s, and by treating 
our habitual faultS| not as common habits^ but 
occasional failures. There is carcely any fault 
in another which offends us more than vanity^ 
though perhaps there is none that really injures 
us so little. We have no patience that another 
should be as full of self-love as we allow our- 
selves to be ; so full of himself as to have little 
leisure to attend to us. We are particularly 
quick-sighted to the smallest of his imperfec- 
tions which interferes with our self-esteem, while 
we are lenient to his more grave offences, which 
by not coming in contact with our vanity, do not 
shock our self-love.^ 

Is it not strange that though we love ourselves 
so much better than we love any other person, 
yet there is hardly one, however little we value 
him, that we had not rather be alone with, that 
we had not rather converse with, that we had not 
rather come to close quarters with, than our- 
selves ? Scarcely one whose private history^ 
whose thoughts, feelings, actions and motives 
We had not rather pry into than our own ? Do 
we not use every art and contrivance to avoid 
getting at the truth of our own character ? Do 
we not endeavour to keep ourselves ignorant of 
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what every one else knows respecting our faults^ 
and do we not account that man our enemy, 
who takes on himself the best office of a friend, 
that of opening to us our real state and condi. 
tion ? 

The little satisfaction people find when they 
faithfully look within,makes them fly more eager- 
ly to things without. Early practice and long habit 
might conquer the repugnance to look at home, 
and the fondness for looking abroad. Familiar- 
ity often makes us pleased with the society 
which while strangers, we dreaded. Intimacy 
with ourselves might produce a similar effect. 

We might perhaps collect a tolerably just 
knowledge of our own character, could we as- 
certain the real opinion of others respecting us ; 
but that opinion being, except in a moment of 
resentment, carefully kept from us by our own 
precautions, profits us nothing. We do not 
chuse to know their secret sentiments, because 
we do not chuse to be cured of our error ; be- 
cause we << love darkness rather than light ;** be- 
cause we conceive that in parting with our vani- 
ty, we should part with the only comfort we 
have, that of being ignorant of our own faults. 

"Self-knowledge would materially contribute 
to our happiness, by curing us of that self-suf- 
ficiency which is continually exposing us to 

K VOL. II. 
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mortifications. The hourly rubs and vexations 
which pride undergoes is far more than an 
equivalent for the short intoxications of pleasure 
which it snatches. 

The enemy within is always in a confederacy 
with the enemy without^ whether that enemy 
be the world or the devil. The domestic foe 
accommodates itself to their allurementsi flatters 
our. weaknesses, throws a veil over our vices, 
tarnishes our good deeds, gilds our bad ones, 
hoodwinks our judgmeTit, and works hard to con- 
ceal our internal springs of action. 

Self love has the talent of imitating whatever 
the world admires even though it should happen 
to be the Christian virtues. It leads us from 
our regard to reputation to avoid all vices, not 
only which would bring punishment but discredit 
by the commission. It can even assume the 
zeal and copy the activity of Christian charity. 
It communicates to our conduct those proprie- 
ties and graces, manifested in the conduct of 
those who are actuated by a sounder motive. 
The difference lies in the ends proposed. The 
object of the one is to please God, of the other to 
obtain the praise of man. 

Self-love judging of the feelings of others by 
its own, is aware that nothing excites so much 
odium as its own character would do, if nakedly 
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exhibited* We feel, by our own disgust at its 
exhibition in others, how much disgust we our- 
selves should excite did we not invest it with 
the soft garb of gentle manners and a polished 
address. When therefore we would not conde- 
scend ** to take the lowest place, to think otliers 
better than ourselves, to be courteous and piti- 
ful|" on the true Scripture ground, poiiteitcss 
steps in as the accredited substitute of humiruy, 
and the countei^eit brilliant is willingly worn by 
those who will not be at the expense ofthe j;:wc]. 
There is a certain elegance of mind which 
will often restrain a well-bred man from sordid 
pleaeurefi and gross voluptuousness. He will he 
led by his good taste perhaps not only to abhor 
the excesses of vice, but to admire the theory of 
virtue. But it is only the crapulc of vice which 
he will abhor. Exquisite gratifications, Hober 
luxury, incessant but not unmeasured enjoyment, 
form the principle of his plan of life, at^d ?i he 
observe a temperance in his pleasures, it is or<!v 
because excess would takeoff the eri}j;e« x;c!>ucy 
the zest, and abridge the gratification. By rtr- 
sisting gross vice he flatters himself thai, he i';^^ 
temperate man and that he has made all tne 
sacrifices which self-denial imposes. Inwurcily 
satisfied he compares himself with those wl^o 
have sunk into coarser indulgences, enjoys his 
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own superiority in health, credit and unimpaired 
faculties, and triumphs in the dignity of his own 
character. 

There is, if the expression may be allowed, 
a sort of religious self-deceit, an affectation of 
humility which is in reality full of self, which is 
entirely occupied with self, which resolves all 
importance into what concerns self, which only 
looks at things as they refer to self. This re- 
ligious vanity operates in two ways.— We not 
only fly out at the imputation of the smallest in- 
dividual fault, while at the same time we affect 
to charge ourselves with more corruption than 
is attributed to us ; but on the other hand, while 
we are lamenting our general want of all good- 
ness, we light for every particle that is disputed. 
The one quality that is in question always hap- 
pens to be the very one to which we mtiat lay 
claim, however deficient in others.-^Thus, while 
renouncing the pretension to every virtue, << we 
depreciate ourselves into all." We had rather 
talk even of our faults than not occupy the fore- 
ground of the canvas. 

Humility does not consist in telling our faults> 
but in bearing to be told of them, in hearing 
them patiently and even thankfully ; in correct- 
ing ourselves when told, in not hating those who 
tell us of them. If we were little in our own 
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eyeSf and felt our real insigniGcance) we should 
avoid false humility as much as mere obvious 
vanity ; but we seldom dwell on our faults ex- 
cept in a general way, and rarely on those of 
which we are really guilty. We do it in the 
hope of being contradicted* and thus of bting 
confirmed in the secret good opinion we enter- 
tain of ourselves. It is not enough that vfe in- 
veigh against ourselvesy we must in a miinner 
forget ourselves. This oblivion of self from 
a pure principle would go further towards our 
advancement in Christian virtue than the most 
splendid actions perfprmed on the opposite 
ground. 

That self-knowledge which teaches us humili'* 
ty teaches us compassion also. The sick pity 
the sick. They sympathize with the disorder of 
which they feel the symptoms in themselves. 
Self-knowledge also checks injustice by estab- 
lishing the equitable principle of shewing the 
kindness we expect to receive ; it represses am- 
bition by convincing us how little we are enti- 
tled to superiority ; it renders adversity profita- 
ble by letting us see how much we deserve it ; 
it makes prosperity safe* by directing our hearts 
to him who confers it, instead of receiving it as 
the consequence of our own desert. 
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We even carry our self-importance to the 
foot of the throne of God. When prostrate 
there we are not required) it is true^ to forget 
ourselves, but we are required to remember 
HIM. We have indeed much sin to lament, 
but we have also much mercy to adore. We 
have much to ask, but we have likewise much to 
acknowledge : Yet our infinite obligations to 
God do not fill our hearts half as much as a pet- 
ty uneasiness of our own ; nor pis infinite per- 
fections as much as our own smallest want. 

The great, the only effectual antidote to self- 
love is to get the love of God and of our neighbour 
firmly rpoted in the heart. Yet let us eyer bear 
in mind, that (dependence on our fellow creatures 
is as carefully to be avoided as love of them is 
to be cultivated. There is none but Cod on 
whom the principles, of love an4 dependence 
fqrin but Qi^e duty. 
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CHAP. XIV. J 

ON THE CONDUCT OF CHRISTIANS IN ' THEIR 
INTERC0VR8S WITH THE IRRELIGIOUS. 

JL HE combination of integrity with discretion 
is the precise point ai which a serious Christian 
inust aim in his intercourse, and especially in 
his debates on religion, with men of the opposite 
description. He must consider himself as not 
only having his own reputation but the honour 
of religion in his keeping. While he must on 
the one hand << set his face as a flint** against any 
thing that may be construed into compromise 
or evasion, into denying or concealing any Chris- 
tian truth, or shrinking from any commanded 
duty, in order to conciliate favour ; he must, on, 
the other hand, b,e scrupulously careful never to 
xnaintun a Christian doctrine with an unchris-^ 
tian ten^per. In endeavoring to convince he must 
be cautious not needlessly to irritate. He ir^ust 
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distinguish between the honour of God and the 
pride of his own character) and never be perti- 
naciously supporting the one, under the pretence 
that he is only maintaining the other. The dis- 
like thus excited against the disputant is at once 
transferred to the principle, and the adversary's 
unfavourable opinion of religion is augmented 
by the faults of its champion. At the same 
time the intemperate champion puts it out of 
his power to foe of any future service to the man 
Avhom his offensive manners have disgusted. 

A serious Christian, it is true, feels an honest 
indignation at hearing those truths on which' his 
everlasting hopes depend, lightly treated. He 
cannot but feel his heart rise at the affront offer- 

» 

ed to his Maker. But instead of calling down 
fire from heaven on the reviler's head, he will 
raise a secret supplication to the God of heaven 
in his favour, which, if it change not the heart 
of his opponent, will not only tranquilize his 
own, but soften it tbwards his adversary ; for wo 
cannot easily hate the man for whom we pray. 

He who advocates the sacred cause of Christ 
tianity should be particularly aware of fancying 
that his being religious will atone for his being 
disagreeable ; that his orthodoxy will justify his 
uncharitableness, or his zeal make up for his in- 
discretion. He must not persuade himself that 
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he has been serving God, when he has only been 
gratify uig his own resentment; when he haft 
actually by a fiery defence prejudiced the cause 
which he might perhaps have advanced by tem- 
perate argument, and persuasive mildness. Even 
a judicious silence under great provocation isy 
in a warm temper, real forbearance. And though 
" to keep silence from good words*' may be pain 
and grief, yet the pain and grief must be borncy 
and the silence must be observed. 

We sometimes see imprudent religionists glo- 
ry in the attacks which their own indiscretion 
has invited. With more vanity than truth they 
apply the strong and ill chosen term of persecu- 
tion, to the sneers and ridicule which some im- 
propriety of manner or some inadvertency of 
their own has occasioned. Now and then it is 
to be feared the censure may be deserved, and 
the high professor may possibly be but an in- 
different moralist. Even a good man, a point 
we are not sufficiently ready to concede, may 
have been blameable in some instance, on which, 
his censurers will naturally have kept a keen 
eye. On these occasions how forcibly does the 
pointed caution recur, which was implied by the 
dlvibe moralist oh the mount, and enforced by 
the Apostle Peter, to distinguish for whose sake 
we are calumniated. ^ 
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By the way this sharp look out of worldly 
-men on the professors of religion, is not without 
very important uses. While it serves to pro- 
mote circumspection in the real Christian ; the 
detection to which it leads in the case of the 
hollow professor, forms a broad and useful line 
of distinction between two classes of characters 
so essentially distinct) and yet so frequently, so 
unjustly, and so malevolently confounded. 

The world believes, or at least affects to be- 
lieve, that the correct and elegant minded relig- 
ious man is blind to those errors and infirmities, 
that eccentricity and bad taste, that propensity 
to diverge from the strait line of prudence, which 
is discernible in some pious but ill-judging men, 
and which delight and gratify the enemies of 
true piety, as furnishing them with so plausible 
a ground for censure. But if the more judicious 
and better informed Christian bears with these 
infirmities, it is not that he does not clearly per- 
ceive and entirely condemn them. Qut he bears 
with what he disapproves for the sake of the 
zeal, the sincerity, the general usefulness of these 
defective characters : These good qualities are 
totally overlooked by the censurer, who is ever 
on the watch to aggravate the failings which 
christian charity laments without extenuating. 
It bears with them from the belief that impro* 
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priety is less mischievous than carelessness, a 
bad judgment than a bad hearty and some little 
excesses of zeal than gross immorality, or total 
indifference. 

We are not ignorant how much truth itself 
offends, though unassociated with any thing that 
is displeasing. This furnishes an important 
rule not to add to the unavoidable offence, by 
mixing the faults of our own character with the 
cause we support ; because we may be certain 
that the enemy will take care never to separate 
them. He will always voluntarily maintain the 
pernicious association in his own mind. He 
will never think or speak of religion without con- 
necting with it the real or imputed bad quali- 
ties of all the religious men he knows or has 
heard of. 

Let not then the friends of truth unnccessari^ 
ly increase the number of her enemies. Let her 
not have at once to sustain the assaults to which 
her divine character inevitably subjects her, and 
the obloquy to which the infirmities and foibles 
of her injudicious, and if there are any such, her 
unworthy champions expose her. 

But we sometimes justify our rash violence 
under colour that our correct piety cannot en- 
dure the faults of others. The Pharisees over- 
flowing with wickedness themselves, made the 
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exaclness of their own virtue a pretence for look- 
ing with horror on the publicans, whom our 
Saviour regarded with compassionate tenderness, 
while he reprobated with keen severity the sins 
and especially the censoriousness of their accus- 
ers. " Charily,** says an admirable French wri- 
ter, <^ is that law which Jesus Christ came down 
to biing into the world, to repair the divisions 
"Which sin has introduced into it ; to be the proof 
of the reconciliation of man with God, by bring- 
ing him into obedience to the divine law ; to re- 
concile him to himself by subjugating his pas. 
sions to his reason ; and in fine to reconcile him 
to all mankind, by curing him of the desire to 
domineer over them." 

But we put it out of our power to become the 
instruments of God in promoting the spiritual 
good of any one, if we stop up the avenue to his 
heart by violence or imprudence. We not only 
put it out of our power to do good to all whom 
we disgust, but are we not liable to some res- 
ponsibility for the failure of all the good we 
might have done them, had we not forfeited our 
influence by our indiscretion ? What we do not 
to others in relieving their spiritual as well 
as bodily wants, Christ will punish as not having 
been done to himself. This is one of the cases 
in which our own reputation is so inseparably 
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connected with that of religion, that we should 
be tender of one for the sake of the other. 

The modes of doing good in society are vari* 
ous. We should sharpen our discernment to 
discover them, and ou;: zeal to put them in prac- 
tice. If vre cannot open a man's eyes to the 
truth of religion by our arguments, we may per- 
haps open them to its beauty by our moderation. 
Though he may dislike Christianity in itself, he 
may, from admiring the forbearance of the 
Christian, be at last led to admire the principle 
from which it flowed. If he have hitherto re- 
fused to listen to the written evidences of relig- 
ion, the temper of her advocate may be a new 
evidence of so engaging a kind, that his heart 
may be opened by the sweetness of the one to 
the verities of the other. He will at least be 
brought to allow that that religion cannot be 
▼ery bad, the fruits of which are so amiable. 
The conduct of the disciple may in lime bring 
bim to the feet of the master. A new combina- 
tion may be formed in his mind. He may begin 
to see what he had supposed antipathies, recon- 
ciled, to unite two things which he thought as 
impossible to be brought together as the two 
poles, he may begin to couple candour with 
Christiknity. 

F VOL. II. 
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But if the mild advocate fail to convince, he 
may persuade ; even if he fail to persuade, he 
will at least leave on the mind of the adversary 
such favourable impressions, as may induce him 
to enquire farther. He may be able to employ 
on some future occasion, to more effectual pur- 
pose, the credit which his forbearance will have 
obtained for him, whereas uncharitable vehe- 
hemence will probably have forever shut the 
ears and closed the heart of his opponent against 
any future intercourse. 

But even if the temperate pleader should not 
be so happy as to produce any considerable ef- 
fect on the mind of his antagonist, he is in any 
case promoting the interests of his own soul ; he 
is at least imitating the faith and patience of the 
saints ; he is cultivating that << meek and quiet 
spirit" of which his blessed master gave at once 
the rule, the injunction and the praise. 

If << all bitterness and clamour and malice and 
evil speaking" are expressly forbidden in ordi- 
nary cases, surely the prohibition must more 
peculiarly apply to the case of religious contro- 
versialists. Suppose Voltaire and Hume had 
been left to take their measure of our religion 
(as one would really suppose they had) from the 
defences of Christianity by their very able con- 
temporary Bishop Warburton.— When they 
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saw this Goliath in talents and learning, dealing 
about his ponderous blows, attacking with the 
same powerful weapons, not the enemies only, 
but the friends of Christianity, who happened to 
see some points in a different light from him« 
self ; not meeting them as his opponents, but 
pouncing on them as his prey, not seeking to 
defend himself, but tearing them to pieces ; 
Waging offensive war, delighting in unprovoked 
hostility-— when they saw him thus advocate the 
christian cause with a spirit diametrically oppo- 
site to Christianity, would they not exultingly 
exclaim, in direct opposition to the exclamation 
of the apostolic age, << see how these Christians 
hette one another !'* Whereas had his vast pow- 
ers of mind and astonishing compass of knowl- 
edge ben sanctified by the angelic meekness of 
Archbishop Leighton, they would have been 
compelled to acknowledge, if Christianity be 
false, ills after all so amiable that it deserves to 
be true. Might they not have applied to these 
two prelates what was said of Bossuet and Fene- 
lon, << Pun fironroe la Religion^ Ventre la fait 
aimer** 

Jf we studiously contrived how to furnish the 
most complete triumph to infidels, contentious 
theology would be our best contrivance. They 
enjoy the wounds the combatants inflict on each 
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Other) not so much from the personal injury 
ivhich either might sustain, as from the convic- 
tion that every attack, hov^ever it may termin. 
ate, v^eakens the common cause. In all engage- 
ments with a foreign foe, they know that Chris- 
tianity must come off triumphantly. All their 
hopes are founded on a civil war. 

If a forbearing temper should be maintained 
towards the irreligious, how much more by the 
professors of religion towards each other. As it 
is a lamentable instance of human infirmity that 
there is often much hostility carried on by good 
men who profess the same faith ; so it is a strik- 
ing proof of the litigious nature of man that this 
spirit is less excited by broad distinctions, (such 
as conscience ought not to reconcile) than by 
shades of opinion, shades so few and slight, that 
the world would not know they existed at all, if 
by their animosities the disputants were not so 
impatient to inform it. 

While we should never withhold a clear and 
honest avowal of the great principles of our re- 
ligion, let us discreetly avoid dwelling on incon- 
siderable distinctions, on which, as they do no^ 
affect the essentials either of faith or practice^ 
we may allow another to maintain his opinion, 
while we steadily hold fust our own. But in re- 
ligious as in military warfare, it almost seems as 
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if the hostility were great in proportion to the 
littleness of the poiiit contested. We all re- 
member when two great nations were on the 
point of being involved in war for a spot of 
ground* in another hemisphere, so little known 
that the very name had scarcely reached us ; so' 
inconsiderable that its possession would have 
added nothing to the strength of either. In civil 
tooy as well as in national and theological dis- 
putes, there is often most stress laid on the most 
indifferent things. Why would the Spanish 
Government some years ago so little consult the 
prejudices of the people, as nearly to produce 
an insurrection, by issuing an edict for them to 
relinquish the ancient national dress ? Why was 
the security of the state, and the lives of the sub- 
jects put to hazard for a cloak and a jerkin ? For 
the obstinate people made as firm a stand against 
this trifling requisition, as they could have made 
ibr the preservation of their civil or religious 
liberty, if they had been so happy as to possess 
either— -a stand as firm as they are now nobly 
making in defence of their country and their in- 
dependence. 

Without invidiously enumerating any of the 
narrowing names which split Christianity in 
pieces, and which so unhappily diive the subjects 
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of the Prince of peace into interminable war, and 
range them into so many hostile bands, not 
against the common enemy, but against each 
other ; we cannot forbear regretting that less 
temper is preserved amongst these near neigh- 
bours in local situation and in christian truth, 
than if the attack of either were levelled at Jews, 
Turks, or Infidels. 

Is this that catholic spirit which embraces 
with the love of charity, though not of approba*' 
tion, the whole offspring of our common Father 
—which in the arms of its large affection, with- 
out vindicating their faults or adopting their 
opinions, <( takes every creature in of every kind," 
and which like its gracious Author, << would not 
that any thing should perish V* 

The preference of remote to approximating 
opinions is, however, by no means confined to 
the religious world. The author of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman £mpire> though so pas- 
sionate an admirer of the prophet of Arabia as to 
raise a suspicion of his own Islamism ; though 
80 rapturous an eulogist of the apostate Julian 
as to raise a suspicion of his own polytheism, 
yet with an inconsistency not uncommon to un- 
belief he treats the stout orthodoxy of the vehe- 
ment Athanasius, with more respect than he 
ahews to the " scanty creed" of 9, contemporary 
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philosopher and theologian, whose cold and 
comfortless doctrines were much less removed 
from his own . 

Might not the twelve monsters which even the 
incredible strength and labour of Hercules found 
so hard to subdue, be interpreted as an ingenious 
allegory, by which were meant twelve popular 
prejudices ? But though the hero went forth 
armed preternatUrally, the goddess of wisdom 
herself furnishing him with his helmet, and the 
god of eloquence with his arrows, yet it is not 
certain that he conquered the religious preju- 
dices, not of the world, but even of Argos and 
Mycenae ; at least they were not among his ear- 
lier conquests ; they were not serpents which an 
infant hand could strangle. They were more 
probably, the fruitful hydra, which lost nothing 
by losing a head, a new head always starting up 
to supply the incessant decapitation. But though 
he slew the animal at last, might not its enven- 
omed gore in which his arrows were dipped be 
the perennial fountain in which persecuting big- 
otry, harsh intolerance, and polemical acrimony, 
have continued to dip their pens ? 

It is a delicate point to hit upon, neither to 
vindicate the truth in so coarse a manner as to 
excite a prejudice against it, nor to make any 
concessions in the, hope of obtaining populs^rity< 
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^< If it be possible as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men" can no more mean that 
Mre should exercise that false candour which con- 
ciliates at the expence of sincerity, than that we 
should defend truth with so intolerant a spirit, as 
to injure the cause by discrediting the advocate. 

As the apostle beautifully obtests his brethreny 
not by the power and dignity, but " by the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ,'* so every chris- 
tian should adorn his doctrine by the same en- 
dearing qualities, evincing by the brightness of 
the polish, the solidity of the substance. But he 
will carefully avoid adopting the external ap- 
pearance of these amiable tempers as substitutes 
for piety, when they are only its ornaments. 
Condescending manners may be one of the 
numberless modifications of selfishness, and rep- 
utation is thus often obtained, where it is not fair- 
ly earned. Carefully to examine whether he 
please others for their good to edification, or in 
order to gain praise and popularity, is the boun- 
den duty of a christian. 

We should not be angry with the blind for not 
seeing, nor with the proud for not acknowledging 
their blindness. We ourselves i perhaps were 
once as blind ; happy if we are not still as proud- 
If not in this instance, in others perhaps they 
might have made more of our advantages than 
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y^t have done ; wei under their circumstances^ 
might have been more perversely Avrong than 
they arei had we not been treated by the enlight- 
ened with more patient tenderness than we are 
disposed to exercise towards them. Tyre and 
Sidon we are assured by Truth itself, would have 
repented, had they enjoyed the privileges which 
Chorazin and Bethsaida threw away. Surely we 
may do that for the love of God, and for the love 
of our opponent's soul, which well-bred men do 
through a regard to politeness. Why should a 
christian be more ready to offend against the 
rule of charity than a gentleman against the law 
of decorum ? Candour in judging is like disin* 
terestedness in acting ; both are statutes of the 
royal law. 

There is also a kind of right which men feel 
they possess to their own opinion. With this 
right it is often more difiicult to part than even 
with the opinion itself. If our object be the real 
good of our opponent ; if it be to promote the 
cause of truth, and not to contest for victory, we 
shall remember this. We shall consider what 
a value we put upon our own opinion : why 
should his, though a false one, be less dear 
to him, if he believes it true ? This consid- 
eration will teach us not to expect too much 
at first. It will teach us the prudence of seek- 
ing some general pointi in which we cannot 
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fail to agree. This will let him see that we do 
not differ from him for the sake of differing; 
which conciliating spirit of ours may bring him 
to a temper to listen to arguments on lOpics 
where our disagreement is wider. 

In disputing, for instance, with those who 
wholly reject the divine authority of the scrip- 
tures, we can gain nothing by quoting then), and 
insisting vehemently on the proof which is to be 
drawn from them, in support of the point in de- 
bate ; their unquestionable truth availing noth- 
ing with those who do not allow it. But if we 
take some common ground on which both the 
parties can stand, and reason from the analogies 
of natural religion, and the way in which God 

* 

proceeds in the known and acknowledged course 
of his providence, to the way in which he deals 
with us, and has declared he will deal with us, as 
the God revealed in the Bible : our opponent 
may be struck with the similarity and be put up- 
on a track of consideration, and be brought to a 
temper in considering which may terminate in 
the happiest manner. He may be brought at 
length to be less averse from listening to us, on 
those grounds and principles of which probably 
he might otherwise never have seen the value. 
Where a disputant of another description can- 
not endure what he sneeringly calls the strict- 
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ncss of evangelical leligion, he will have no ob- 
jection to acknowledge the momentous truths of 
man's responsibility to his Maker, of the omni- 
science,, omnipresence, majesty, and purity of 
God. Strive then to meet him on these grounds, 
and respectfully enquire if he can sincerely af- 
firm that he is acting up to the truths he ac- 
knowleges ? — If he is living in all respects as an 
accountable being ought to live ? — If he is really 
conscious of acting as a being ought to act, who 
knows that he is continually acting under the 
eye of a just and holy God ? You will find he 
cannot stand on these grounds. Either he must 
be contented to receive the truth as revealed in 
the Gospel, or be convicted of inconsistency, or 
self deceit, or hypocrisy. You will at least drive 
him off his own ground which he will find un- 
tenable, if you cannot bring him over to yours. 
But while the enemy is effecting his retreat, do 
not you cut off the means of his return. 

Some Christians approve Christianity as it is 
knowlege, rather than as it is principle. They 
like it as it yields a grand object of pursuit ; as 
it enlarges their view of things, as it opens to 
them a wider field of enquiry, a fresh source of 
discovery, an additional topic of critical investi- 
gation. They consider it rather as extending 
the limits of their research, than as a means of 
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ennobling their affections. It furnishes their 
understanding ^vith a fund of riches on Mrhich 
they are eager to draw, not so much for the im« 
provement of the heart as of the intellect. They 
consider it as a thesis on which to raise interest- 
ing discussion, rather than as prennises from 
which to draw practical conclusions, as an incon- 
trovertible truth, rather than as a rule of life. 

There is something in the exhibition of sacred 
subjects given us by these persons, which ac- 
cording to our conception, is not only mistaken 
but pernicious. We refer to their treatment of 
religion as a mere science divested of its practi- 
cal application, and taken rather as a code of 
philosophical speculations than of active princi- 
ples. To explain our meaning, we might per- 
haps venture to except against the choice of to- 
pics almost exclusively made by these writers. 

After they have spent half a life upon the evi- 
dences, the mere vestibule, so necessary, we al- 
low, to be passed into the Temple of Christiani- 
ty, we accompany them into their edifice, and 
find it composed of materials but too coincident 
with their former taste. Questions of criticism, 
of grammar, of history, of metaphysics, of math- 
ematics, and of all the sciences meet us, in the 
very place of that which Saint Paul tells us ^* is 
the end of air'— that is, « Charity out of a pure 
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heart) and of a good conscience, and of faith un« 

feigned, fronv which*' he adds **8ome having 
swerved, have turned aside to vain jangling*." 

We are very far from applying the latter term 
to all scientific discussions in religion, of which 
We should be the very last to deny the use, or 
question the necessity. Our main objection lies 
to the preponderance given to such topics by our 
controversialists in their divinity, and to the spirit 
too often manifested in their discussions. A pre- 
ponderance it is, which makes us sometimes fear 
they consider these things rather as religion it- 
self, than as helps to understand it, as the sub- 
stitutes, not the allies of devotion. At the same 
time, a cold and philosophical spirit often studi- 
ously maintained, seems to confirm the suspi* 
cion, that religion with them is not accidentally, 
but essentially, and solely an exercise of the 
wits, and a field for the display of intellectual 
prowess— as if the salvation of souls were a thing 
by the bye. ^ ' 

These prize fighters in theology remind us of 
the philosophers of other schools : we feel as if 

* See I Tim. i, 5, 6> jdso verte 4* in which the apMtle hints at 
certain «* fables and emll'si geneaiogies, which aninister qaestiont 
rather tlian godljr edifying which is by faith." We d-tre not say 
how elosely this description applies to some modem cootrovcrt- ' 
istt in the^ogjr* "^ 

O VOL. IX. 
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wc were reading Newton against Dcs Cartes, or 
the theory of caloric in opposition to phlogiston. 
'<* Nous le TegardonS)" says the eloquent Sau- 
rin upon some religious subject '' pour la plu- 
part| do la m^me maniere, dont on envisage les 
id6s d*un ancien Philosophe sur le gouverne- 
ment."— The practical part of religion in short 
is forgotten, is lost in its theories : and what is 
worst of all} a temper hostile to the spirit of 
Christianity is employed to defend or illustrate 
its positions. 

This latter effect might be traced beyond the 
foregoing causes, to another nearly allied to them 
-—the habit of treating religion as a science ca- 
pable of demonstration. On a subject evidently 
admitting but of moral evidence, we lament to 
see questions dogmatically proved, instead of 
being temperately argued. Nay we could al- 
most smile at the sight of some intricate and 
barren novelty in religion demonstrated to the. 
satisfaction of some one ingenious theorist, who 
draws upon himself instantly a hundred confu- 
tations of every position he maintains. The ul- 
terior stages of the debate are often such as 
might " make angels weep." And when we re- 
member that even in the most important ques- 
tions, involving eternal interests, << probability is 
the very guide of life*" we coulfmost devoutly 

« * - 

* Bauer's Introduction to *\ Tbc An»lon^." 
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^vish) that on subjects, to say the least, not << gen- 
erally necessary to salvation*' infallibility were 
not the claim of the disputant, or personal ani- 
mosity the condition of his failure. 

Such speculatists who are more anxious to 
make proselytes to an opinion, than converts to 
a principle, will not be so likely to convince an 
opponent, as the christian who is kn,o(v^ to act 
up to his convictions, and whose genuine piety 
will put life and heart into his reasonings. The 
opponent probably knows already all the inge* 
nious arguments which books supply. Ingenu- 
ity therefore, if he be a candid man, will not be 

so likely to touch him, as that " godly sincerity'' 
which he cannot i>ut perceive the heart of his 
antagonist is dictating to his lips. There is a 
simple energy in pure christian truth which a 
factitious principle imitates in vain. The 
" knowledge which pufTeth up" will make few 
practical converts unaccompanied with the 
« charity which edifieth." 

To remove prejudices, then, is the bounden 
duty of a Christian, but he must take care notto 
remove them by conceding what integrity for- 
bids him to concede. He must not wound his 
conscience to save his credit. If an ill-bred 
roughness dis|;usts another, a dishonest complai- 
sance undoes himself. He must remove all oh- 
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fttructions to the reception of truth) but the truth 
itself he must not adulterate. In clearing away 
the impediment, he must secure the principle. 

If his own reputation be attacked, he must de- 
fend it by every lawful means ; nor will he sac- 
rifice the valuable possession to any demand but 
that of conscience, to any call but the imperative 
call of duty. If his good name be put in com- 
petition with any other earthly good, he will 
preserve it, however dear may be the good he 
relinquishes ; but, if the competition lie be- 
tween his reputation and his conscience, he has 
no hesitation in making the sacrifice, costly as it 
is. A feeling man struggles for his fame as for 
his life, but if he be a Christian, he parts with ity 
for he knows that it is not the life of his soul. 

For the same reason that we must not be over 
anxious to vindicate our fame, we must be care- 
ful to preserve it from any unjust imputation. 
The great Apostle of the Gentiles has set us an 
admirable example in both respects, and we 
should never consider him in one point of view, 
without recollecting his conduct in the other. 
So profound is his humility that he declares 
himself *^ less than the least of all saints." Not 
content with this comparative depreciation, he 
proclaims his actual corruptions. '< In me, that 
is, in my flesh, there is no good thing." Yet 
this deep self-abasement did not prevent him 
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from asserting his own calumniated worth, from 
declaring that he was not behind the very « chief- 
cst of the Apostles'*— again— « As the truth of 
Christ is in roe, no man shall stop me of this 
boasting/* Sec. He then enumerates with a 
manly dignity, tempered with a noble modesty, 
a multitude of instances of his unparalleled suf<- 
ferings and his unrivalled zeal. 

Where only his own personal feelings were in 
question, how self-abasing ! how self-annihila-* 
ting \ but where the unjust imputation involved 
the honour of Christ and the credit of religion 
<< what carefulness it wrought in him, yea what 
clearing of himself ; yea what indignation, yea 
what vehenrent desire, yea what zeal 1" 

While we rejpice in the promises annexed to 
the beatitudes,';n^e./ihould be cautious of applying 
to ourselves promises which do not belong to usy 
particularly that which is attached to the last 
beatitude* When our fame is attacked, let us 
carefqlly inquire, if we are << suffering for righ- 
teousness* sake,*' or for our own faults ; let us 
examine, whether we may not deserve the cen- 
sures we have incurred ? Even if we are suiTer'* 
ing in the cause of God, may we not have brought 
discredit on that holy cause, by our imprudence, 
our obstinacy, our vanity ; by our zeal withoq^ 
knowledge, and our earnestness without temper ? 
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Let us inquire, ivhether our revilera have not 
some foundation for the charge i Whether 
we have not sought our own glory more than 
that of God ? Whether we are not more dbap- 
pointed at missing that revenue of praiscy which 
we thought our good works were entitled to 
bring us in, than at the wound religion may have 
sustained ? Whether though our views were 
right on the whole, their purity was not much 
alloyed by human mixtures ? Whether, neglec* 
ting to count the cost, we did not expect unmix* 
ed approbation, uninterrupted success, and a full 
tide of prosperity and applause, totally forgetting 
the reproaches received, and the obloquy sus- 
tained by " the Man of Sorrows." 

If we can, on an impartial review, acquit our- 
selves as to the general purity^&f ' our motives, 
the general integrity of our conduct, the unfeign* 
ed sincerity of our endeavours, then we may in- 
deed, though with deep humility, take to our- 
selves the ; comfort of this divine beatitude. 
When we really find, that men only speak evil 
of us for hU sake in whose cause we have labour- 
ed, however that labour may have been mingled 
with imperfection, we may indeed <^ rejoice and 
be exceeding glad." Submission may be eleva- 
ted into gratitude, and forgiveness into love. 
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CHAP. XV. 

ON TH9 PROPRIETY OF INTRODUCING RELIGION 
IN OENERA.L CONVERSATION. 

JMLat we be allowed to introduce here an opin^ 
ion warmly maintained in the world, and which 
indeed strikes at the root of all rules for the 
management of religious debate recommended 
in the preceding chapter ? It is, that the sub- 
ject of religion ought on no occasion to be intro- 
duced in mixed company ; that the diversity of 
sentiment upon it is so great, and so nearly con- 
, nected with the tenderest feelings of our minds, 
as to be liable to lead to heat and contention : 
Finally, that it is too grave and solemn a topic 
to be mixed in the miscellaneous circle of social 
discourse, much less in the festive effusions of 
convivial cheerfulness. Now, in answer to these 
allegations, we must at least insist, that should 
reli^on, on other grounds^ be found entitled to 
Social discusuon, the last observation, if true, 
would prove convivial cheerfulness incompatible 
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irith the spirit and practice of religion, rather 
than religion inadmissible into cheerful parties. 
And it is certainly a retort difficult of evasion y 
that where to introduce religion herself is to en- 
danger her honour, there she rather suffers in 
reputation by the presence of her friend. The 
man endeared by conviction to his religion will 
never bear to be long, much less to be statedly 
separe^ted from the object of his affections : and 
he^ whose zeal once determined him '< to know 
nothing** amongst his associates, ^< but Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified," never could have 
dreamt of a latitude of interpretation which 
would admit a Christian into scenes where every 
thing but Jesus Christ and him crucified, might 
be recognized with credit. 

These principles appear so plain and incontro- 
Tertible,that the question seems rather to call for 
a different statement : viz. why religion should 
not be deemed admissible into every social meet- 
ing and friendly circle in which a Christian him- 
self would chuse to be found I That it is too 
weighty and important a subject for discussion, 
is an argument, which, standing alone, assumes 
the gross absurdity that either men never talk of 
that which ^ most nearly interests them, or that 
when they do, they talk improperly. They will 
jnot, it is true, introduce a private concern, how- 
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»ever important, in which no one is interested 
but themselves. But in the subject of religion* 
who is 'not interested ? Or where will topics be 
found more universal in their application to all 
times, persons^ places and circumstances, as well 
as more important, than those which relate to 
the eternal welfare of mankind ? 

Nor will it be avowed with greater colour of 
reason, that topics so important suffer in point of 
gravity, or in the respect of mankind, by fre- 
quent discussion. We never observed men 
grow indififerent to their heahh, their affairs, 
their friends, their country, in proportion as these 
were made the subjects of their familiar dis« 
course. On the contrary, oblivion has been no- 
ticed as the offspring of silence. The man who 
never mentions his friend is, we think, in general 
most likely to forget him. And far from deem- 
ing the name of one, greater than any earthly 
friend ^ taken in vain," when mentioned dis* 
creetly in conversation, we generally find liim 
most remembered and respcct,ed in secret, by 
those whose memories are occasionally refresh- 
ed by a reference to his word and authority in 
public. <' Familiarity,*' indeed, we have been 
toldt ^ produces contempt s" a truism, on which 
we are convinced many persons, honestly, tho* 
blindly, rest their habitual, and even systematic 
reserve on religious subjects. But << familiarity*' 
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in our mind has reference rather to the manner, 
than to the act, of introducing religion. To us 
it is synonimous with a certain trite and trivial 
repetition of serious remarks, evidently " to no 
profit," which we sometimes hear from persons 
familiarized, rather by education than feeling, to 
the language of piety. 

More particularly we refer it to a still more 
criminal habit, which, to their disgrace, some 
professors of religion share with the profane, of 
raising a laugh by the introduction of a religious 
observation or even a scriptural quotation. " To 
court a grin when wc should woo a soul,'* is 
surely an abuse of religion, as well in the parlour 
as the pulpit. Nor has. the senate itself been 
always exempt from this impropriety. Dr. John- 
son has long since pronounced a jest drawn from 
the Bible, the vulgarest because the easiest of all 
jests.-— And far from perverting religious topics 
to such a purpose himself, a feeling Christian 
vould not often be found, where such would be 
the probable consequence of offering a pious sen- 
timent in company. 

That allusions involving religious questions 
are often productive of dispute and altercation, is 
a fact, which though greatly exaggerated, must 
yet, in a degree be admitted. This circumstance 
xnay in some measure account for the singular 
reception which a religious remark is often ob- 
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served to meet with in the world. It is curious 
to notice the surprise and alarm which, on such 
occasions, will frequently pervade the party pre- 
sent. The remark is received as a stranger- 
guest, of Y^hich no one knows the quality or in- 
tentions : And, like a species of intellectual 
foundling, it is cast upon the company without a 
friend to foster its infancy, or to own any ac« 
quaintance with the parent. A fear of conse- ; 
quences prevails. It is obvious that the feeling 
]Si..« We know not into what it may grow ; it . 
is therefore safer to stifle it in the birth." This^ 
if not the avowed, is the implied sentiment. 

But is not this delicacy, this mauvaise honte^ 
so peculiar perhaps to our countrymen on reli* 
gious subjects, the very cause which operates 
sounfavoufably upon that effect which it labours 
to obviate ? Is not the very infrequency of 
moral or religious observations, a sufficient ac-*' 
count to be given both of the perplexity and 
the irritation said to be consequent upon their 
introduction ? And were not religion (we mean 
such religious topics as may legitimately arise * 
in mixed society) banished so much as it is 
from conversation, might not its occasional re-' 
currence become by degrees as natural, perhaps 
as interesting, certainly as instructive, and after 
all as ^afe, as <( a close committee on the wefith* 
cr," or any other of the authorised topics which 
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are about as productive of amusement as of in* 
atruction I People act as if Religion were to 
be regarded at a distance, as if even a respect- 
ful ignorance were to be preferred to a more 
familiar approach. This reserve, however, does 
not give an air of respect, so much as of mys- 
tery, to Religion. An ubl& writer* has observ- 
ed, <( that was esteemed the most sacred part of 
pagan devotion which was the most impure, and 
the only thing that was commendable in it is, 
that it was kept a great mystery." He approves 
of nothing in this religion but the modesty of 
withdrawing itself from the eyes of the world* 
—But Christianity requires not to be shrouded 
in any such mysterious recesses. She does not, 
like the Eastern monarchs, owe her dignity to 
her concealment. She is, on the contrary, most 
honoured where most kt^own, and most revered 
where most clearly visible. 

It will be obvious that hints rather than ar- 
gumenta belong to our present undertaking. 
In this view we may perhaps be excused if we 
offer a few general observations upon the dif. 
ferent occasions on which a well-regulated 
xmnd would be solicitous to introduce religion 
into social discourse. The person possessed of 
such a mind, would be mainly anxious, in a so* 
ciety of christians, that something should ap- 

* BUhop Sherlock. 
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pear indictttivc^ of their profession. He would 
accordingly feel a strong desire to effect it 
when he plainly perceived his company enga- 
ged on ho other topic either innocently enter- 
taining, or rationally instructive. This desire^ 
however, Would by no means cloud his brow^ 
give JEih bir of impatience to his countenance, 
or render him inattentive to the general tone 
and temper of the circle. On the contrary, he 
would endeavour to feel additional interest in 
liis neighbour's suggestions, in proportion as 
he' hoped in turn to attract notice to his own. 
He would shew long forbearance to the utmost 
extent of conscientious toleration. In the pros- 
ecution of his favourite design, he would never 
attempt a forced or unseasonable allusion to 
serious subjects ; a caution requiring the ni-* 
cest judgment and discrimination, most partic- 
ularly where lie felt the sentiments or the £6al 
t)f his company to be not congenial with iiis 
oim. His would be the spirit of the prudent 
ihariner, who does not approach even his nativ<^ 
shore without carefully watching the winds, and 
hounding the channels ; knowing well that a 
temporary delay, even on an unfriendly element, 
is pireferable to a hasty landing his company, 
on shore indeed, but upon the point of a rock. 
Happily for our present purpose, the diays 
we live in afford ciVcumstances both of for^l^ 

II VOT.. II. 
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and domestic occurrence, of every possible Ya<^ 
riety of colour and connection, so as to leave 
scarcely any mind unfurnished with a store of 
progressive remarks by which the most in- 
structive truths may be approached through 
the most obvious topics. And a prudent muid 
will study to make its approaches to such an 
ultimate object, progressive : it will know also 
where to stop, rather indeed out of regard to 
others than to itself And in the manly avowal of 
its sentiments, avoiding as well what is canting in 
utterance as technical in language, it will make 
them at once appear not the ebullition of an ill- 
educated imagination, but the result of a long- 
exercised understanding. 

Nothing will be more likely to attract atten- 
tion or secure respect to your remarks than 
the good taste in which they are delivered. 
On common topics we reckon him the most 
elegant speaker whose pronunciation and ac- 
cent are so free from all peculiarities that it 
cannot be determined to what place he owes 
his birth. A polished critic of Rome accuses 
one of the finest of her historians of provincial- 
ity. This is a fault obvious to less enlightened 
critics, since the Attic herb-woman could de- 
tect the provincial dialect of a great philoso- 
pher. Wliy must religion h^Ychtr Patavinity ? 
Why must a Christian adopt the quaintness of 
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apartjrtor a scholar the idiom of the illiterate ? 
Why should *a valuable truth be combined with 
a Tulgar or fanatical expression ? If either 
would offend when separate, how ' inevitably 
must they didgUst when the one is mistakenly 
intended to set off the other. Surely this is not 
enchasing our « apples of gold in pictures of 
silver." 

We must not close this part of our sub- 
ject without alluding to another, and still 
more ' delicate introduction of religion, in 
the way of refiroof. Here is indeed a 
point in religious conduct to which we feel 
it«a boldness to make any reference at all. 
Bold, indeed, is that casuist who would lay 
down general rules on a subject where the 
consciences of men seem to differ so widely 
from each other : and feeble too often will be 
his justest rules where the feelings of timidity 
or delicacy rush in with a force which sweeps 
down many a land-mark erected for its own gui- 
dance, even by conscience itself. 

Certainly, much allowance, perhaps respect, 
is due in cases of very doubtful decision, to 
those feelings which, after the utmost self-reg- 
ulation of mind, are found to be irresistible. 
And certainly the habits and modes of address 
attached to refined society, are such as to place 
personal observations on a very different foot* 
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ing to that on which they stand by nature.— <A 
frowHT) even a cold and' disapproving look, may 
be a reception which the profane expression or 
loose action of a neighbour of rank and opulencQ. 
may have never before encountered from his flat- 
terers or convivial companions. A vehement cen- 
sure in his case might inflame his resentment 
without amending his fault. Whether the attempt 
be to correct a vice or rectify an error,one object 
should ever be steadily kept in view, to concil- 
iate rather than to contend, to inform but not 
to insult, to evince that we assume not the 
character of a dictator, but the oflice of s^ chris-^ 
tian friend ; that we have the best interests of 
the offender,, and the honour of religion at 
heart, and that to reprove is so far from a grat- 
ification that it is a trial to ourselves ; the ef- 
fort of conscience, not the effect of choice^ 

The feelings, therefore, of the person to be 
admonished should be most scrupulously con- 
sulted. The admonition, if necessarily strong, 
explicit, and personal, should yet be friendl]^| 
temperate, and well bred. An offence, even 
though publicly committed, is generally best 

reproved in private, perhaps in writing Age, 

superiority of station, previous acquaintance, 
above all, that sacred profession to which the 
honour of religion is happily made a personal 
toncem, are circumstances which especially 
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call f6r,and sanction the attempt recommended. 
And he must surely be unworthy his Christian 
vocation, vrho wduld not conscientiously use 
any influence or authoiity which he might 
chance to possess, in discountenancing or rec« 
tifying the delinquency he condemns. 

We are, indeed, as elsewhere, after the cIok . 
sest reflection and longest discussion, often 
forced into the general conclusion that <<^a good 
heart is the best casuist." And doubtless, 
where true Christian benevolence towards man 
meets in the same mind with an honest zeal for 
the glory of God, a way will be found, let us 
rather say will be opened, for the right exer* 
cise of this, as of every virtuous disposition. 

Let us ever remember what we have so of- 
ten insisted on, that self-denial is the ground- 
work, the indispensable requisite for every 
Christian virtue ; that without the habitual ex- 
ercise of this principle we shall never be fol- 
lowers of him << who pleased not himself." And 
when we are called by conscience to the larg- 
est use of it in practice, we must arm ourselves 
with the highest considerations for the trial : 
we must consider him,who (through his faithful 
reproofs) « endured the contradiction of sinners 
agunst iiimself." And when even from Moses 
wc hear the truly evangelical precept, " thou 
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shalt in any wise rebuke thy brother, and not 
suffer sin upon him ;*' we must duly weigh 
how strongly its performance is enforced upon 
ourselves, by the conduct of one greater than 
Moses, who expressly « suffered for us, leaving 
\is an example that we should follow his foot* 
bteps," 
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CHAP. XVh 

CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS. 

Of all the motives to vigilance and self-disci- 
pline which Christianity presents, there is not 
one more powerful than the danger, from 
which even religious persons are not exempt, 
of slackening in zeal and declining in piety. 
Would we could affirm, that coldness in relig- 
ion is confined to the irreligious ! If it be 
melancholy to observe an absence of Christian- 
ity where ho great profession of it was ever 
made, it is far more grievous to mark its de^ 
clension where it once appeared not only to 
exist, but to flourish. We feel on the compar. 
ison, the same disdnct sort of compassion with 
which we contemplate the pecuniary distresses 
of those who have been always indigent, and of 
those who have fallen into want froih a state of 
opulence. Our concern differs not only in 
degree but in kind. 
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This declension is one of the most awaken- 
ing calls to watchfulness, to humility and self- 
inspection which religion can make to him 
^< who thinketh he standeth'*— -which it can 
make to him who, sensible of his own weakness, 
ought to feel the necessity << of strengthening 
the things which remain that are ready to die.*' 

If there is not any one circumstance which 
ought more to alarm and quicken the Christian, 
than that of finding himself grow languid and 
indifferent, after having made not only a pro- 
fession, but a progress, so there is not a more 
reasonable motive of triumph to the profane, 
not one cause which excites in him a' more 
plausible ground of suspicion, either that there 
never was any truth in tlie profession of the 
person in question, or which is a more fatal, 
and, to such a mind, a more natural conclu- 
sion, that there is no truth in religion, itself. 
At best, he will be persuaded that this can on- 
ly be a faint and feeble principle, the impulse 
of which is so soon exhausted, and which is by 
no means found sufficiently powerful to carry on 
its votary throughout his course. — He is assur- 
ed that piety is only an outer garment, put on 
for shew or convenience, and that when it cea* 
ses to be wanted for either, it is laid aside. In 
these unhappy instances the evil seldom ceases 
with him who causes it. The inference be- 
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comes general, that all religious men are equals 
ly unsound or equally deluded, only that some 
are more prudent, or more fortunate, or great** 
cr hypocrites than others. After the falling 
away of one promising character, the old sus- 
picion recurs and is confirmed, and the defec«r 
tion of others pronounced to be infallible. 

There seems to be this marked distinction in 
the different opinions which religious and world- 
ly men entertain respecting human corruption. 
The candid Christian is contented to believe it, 
as an indisputable general truth, while he is 
backwai*d to suspect the wickedness oi^ the in- 
dividual, nor does he allow himself td give full 
credit to ' jMirticular instances without proof* 
The man of the world on the contrary, who de- 
nies the general principle, is extremely prone 
to suai^ct the individual. Thus his knowledge 
of mankind not only furnishes a proof, but out- 
strips the truth, of the doctrine ; though he de- 
nies it ts a proposition of scripture, he is eager 
to establish it as a fact of experiment. 

But the probability is, that the man, who by 
his departure from the principles with which 
he appeared to set out, so much gratifies the 
thoughtless^ and gtieves the serious mind, never 
was a sound and genuine Christian. His reli- 
gion was perhaps taken up on some accidental 
cirqutnstance, built'^on some false ground, pro- 
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duced by some evanescent cause ; and though 
it cannot be fairly pronounced that he intended 
by his forward professioni and prominent zeal^ 
to deceive others, it is probable that he him- 
self was deceived. Perhaps he had made too 
sure* of himself. His early profession was 
probably rather bold and ostentatious ; he had 
imprudently fixed his stand on ground so high 
as to be not easily tenable, and from which a 
descent would be but too observable. While 
he thought he never could be too secure of 
his own strength, he allowed himself to be too 
censorious on the infirmities of others, espe- 
cially of those whom he had apparently out-^ 
stripped, and who, though they had started to« 
gether, he had left behind him in the race. *. 

Might it not be a safer course, if in the out- 
set of the christian life, a modest and self-dis.' 
trusting humility were to impose a temporary 
restrsdnt on the forwardness of outward pro«. 
fession. A little knowledge of • the human 
heart, a little suspicion of the deceitfulness of 
his own, would not only: moderate the intem- 
perance of an ilUunderstood zeal, should the 
warm convert become an established christian^ 
but would save the credit of religion, which 
will receive a fresh wound, in the possible 
event of his desertion from her standard. 

Some of the most distinguished Christians in 
this country began their religious career with 
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tills gi*aceful humility. They would not suffer 
their change of character and their adoption of 
new principles, and a new course, to be blazon- 
ed abroad, as the affectionate zeal of their con- 
fidential friends would have advised, till the 
principles they had adopted were established, 
and worked into habits of piety ; till time and 
experience had evinced that the grace of God 
had not been bestowed on them in vain. Their 
progress proved to be such as might have 
been inferred from the modesty of their outset. 
They have gone on with a perseverance which 
difficulties have only contributed to strengthen, 
and experience to confirm ; and will, through 
divine ud, doubtless, go on, shining more and 
more unto the perfect day. 

• But to return to the less steady convert. 
Perhaps religion was only, as we have hinted 
elsewhere, one pursuit among many which he 
had taken up when other pursuits failed, and 
which he now lays down, because his faith not 
being rooted and grounded, fails also ; — or the 
temptations arising from without might concur 
with the failure within. If vanity be his infir- 
mity, he will shrink from the pointed disap- 
probation of his superiors.' If the love of nov- 
elty be ,his besetting weakness, the very pecu- 
liarity and strictness of religion, the very mark- 
ed departure' from the « gay- and primrose 
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path'* in which he had before been accustomed 
to walk, which first attracted, now repel him. 
The attention which his early deviation fh)m 
the manners of the world drew upon him, and 
which once flattered, now disgusts him. The 
very opposition which once animated, now cools 
him. He is discouraged at the near viewj sub- 
dued by the required practice, 6f that christian 
self-denial which, as a speculation, had appear- 
ed so delightful. Perhaps his fancy had been 
fired by some acts of Christian heroism. Which 
he felt an ambition to imitate : a feeling Which 
tales of martial prowess, or deeds of chivalry, 
something that, promising celebrity and excit- 
ing emulation, had often kindled before. The 
truth is, religion had only taken hold of his im- 
agination, his' heart had been left out of the 
question. 

Or he had in the twilight of his firkt awak- 
ening, seen religion only as something to be 
believed — ^he now finds that much is to be 
done in the hew life, and much idiich was ha- 
bitual to the old one, left undone.-^ Above all 
he did not reckon on the consistency which 
the christian life demands. Warm affectiohs 
rendered the' practice of sbnie right Actions 
easy to him ; but he did not include in his 
fiiulty and imperfect scheme, the self-dehiat, 
the perseverance, the renouncing of his own 
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will and his own, way, the evil report, as well 
as the good report, to which every man pledges 
himself, when he enlists under the banner of 
Christ. The cross which it was easy to vene- 
rate, he finds it hard to bear. 

Or religion might be adopted when he was 
in affliction, and he is now happy ; — when he 
was in bad circumstances, and he is now grown 
affluent. Or it might be assumed, as some- 
thing wanting to his recommendation to that 
party or project by which he wished to make 
his way ; as something that would better ena-* 
ble him to carry certain points which he had in 
view ; something that, with the new acquaint- 
ance he wished to cultivate, might obliterate 
certain defects in his former conduct, and 
white-wash a somewhat sullied reputation. 

Or in his now more independent situation, it 
may be he is surrounded by temptations, sof- 
tened by blandishments, allured by pleasures, 
which he never expected would arise to weak- 
en his resolutions. These new enchantments 
make it not so easy to be pious, as when he 
had little to lose and every thing to desire, as 
when the world wore a frowning, and religion 
an inviting aspect.-— Or he is perhaps, by the 
vicissitudes of life, transferred from a sober 
and humble society, where to be religious was 

honorable^ to a more fashionable set of asso-* 
I Vol. 11. 
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ciateS) vrherey as the disclosure of his pietjr 
would add nothing to his credit) he ^et out with 
taking psdns to conceal it) till it has fallen into 
that gradual oblivion, which is the natural con- 
sequence of its being kept out of sight. 
. But we proceed to a far more interesting 
and impoi*tant character. The one indeed 
whom we have been slightly sketching, may 
by his inconstancy do much harm, the one on 
which we are about to animadvert, might by 
his consistency and perseverance effect essen- 
tial good. — Even the sincere, and to all appear- 
ance, the established christian, especially if 
his situation in life be easy, and his course 
smooth and prosperous, had need keep a vigi- 
lant eye upon his own heart. For such a one 
it will not be sufficient that he keep his ground 
if he do not advance in it. Indeed it will be a 
sure proof that he has gone back, if he has not 
advanced. 

In a world so beset with snares, various are 
the causes which may possibly occasion in even 
good men a slow but certain decline in piety. 
A decline scarcelyperceptible at first, but which 
becomes more visible in its subsequent stages. 
When therefore we suspect our hearts of any 
declension in piety, we should not compare 
ourselves with what we were in the preceding 
week or month, but with what we were at the 
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supposed height of our character. Though 
the alteration was not perceptible in itft gradu- 
al progress, one shade melting into the next} 
and each losing its distinctness, yet when the 
two remote states are brought into contrasts 
^he change will be strikingly obvious. 

Among other causes, may be assigned the 
indiscreet forming of som3 worldly connec- 
tion : especially that of marriage. In this 
connection, for union it cannot be called, it is 
to be lamented that the irreligious more fre- 
quently draw away the religious to their side, 
than that the contrary takes place ; a circum- 
stance easily accounted for by those who are* 
at ail acquainted with the human heart. 
* Or the sincere but incautious Christian may 
be led by a strong affection which assumes the 
shape of virtue, into a fond desire of establish- 
ing his children advantageously in the world, 
into methods which if not absolutely incorrect, 
are yet ambiguous at the best. In order to 
raise those whom he loves to a station above 
their level, he may be tempted, while self-de- 
ceit will teach him to sanctify the deed by the 
motive, to make some little sacrifices of prin- 
ciple, some little abatements of that strict rec- 
titude, for which, in the abstract, no man would 
more strenuously contend. And as it may be 
in general observed, that the most amiable 
minds are most susceptible of the strongest 
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natural affections ; of course the Very tender- 
ness of the heart lays such characters ])ecU- 
liarly open to a danger to which the unfeeling 
and the obdurate are less exposed. 

If Ijhe person in question be of the sacred 
order, no small danger may arise? from his liv- 
ing under the eye of an irreligious, but rich 
and bountiful patron. It is his duty to make 
religion appear amiable in his eyes. He ought 
to conciliate his good will by every means 
which rectitude can sanction. But though his 
very piety will stimulate his discretion in the 
adoption of those means, he will take care nev- 
er to let his discretion intrench on his integrity. 

If he be under obligations to him, he may 
be in danger of testifying his gratitude, and 
furthering his hopes by some electioneeiing 
manceuvres, and by too much electioneering 
society. He may, unawares, be tempted to 
too much conformity to his friend's habits, to 
too much conviviality in his society. And 
when he witnesses so much kindness and ur- 
banity in Kis manners, possibly so much use* 
{Ulness and benevolence in his life, he may be 
even tempted to suspect that he himself may 
be wrong ; to accuse himself of being some- 
what churlish in his own temper, a little too 
austere in his habits, and rather hard in his 
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judgment of a man so amiable. He will be 
still more likely to fall into this error if he 
expects a fayour than if he has obtained it ; 
for though it is not greatly to the honour of 
human nature, we daily sec how much keener 
are the feelings which are excited by hope 
than those which are raised by gratitude. 
The farour which has been already conferred 
excites a temperate, that which we are looking 
for, a fervid feeling. 

These relaxing feelings and these softened 
dispositions, aided by the seducing luxury of 
the table, and the bewitching splendor of the 
apartment, by the soft accommodations which 
opulence exhibits, and the desires which they 
are too apt to 'awaken in the dependent, may, 
not impossibly, lead by degrees to a criminal 
timidity in maintaining the purity of his own 
pruiciples, in supporting the strictness of his 
own practice. He may gradually lose some- 
what of the dignity of his professional, and of 
the sobriety of his christian character. He 
may be brought to forfeit the independence of 
his mind ; and in order to magnify his fortune^ 
may neglect to magnify his office. 

Even here, from an increasing remissness 

In s^lf-examinadon, he may deceive himself 

by persisting to believe— ^for the films are now 

grown thicker over his spiritual sight— ^hat 
I* 
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his motives are defensible. Were not his dis- 
cernnient labouring under a temporary blind- 
ness, he would reprobate the character which 
interested views have insensibly drawn him 
in to act. He would be as much astonished to 
be told that this character was become his 
own, as was the Royal Offender, when the 
righteous boldness of the Prophet pronounced 
the heart-appalling words, « Thou art the man.'* 

Still he continues to flatter himself that the 
reason of his diminished opposition to the 
faults of his friend, is not because he has a 
more lucrative situation in view, but because 
ho may by a slight temporary concession, and 
a short suspension of a severity which he be* 
gins to fancy he has carried too far, secure 
for his future life a more extensive fleld of 
usefulness, in the benefice wliich is hanging 
over his head. 

In the mean Ume, hope and expectation so 
flu his mind that he insensibly grows cold in 
the prosecution of his positive duties. He be- 
gins to lament that in his present situation he 
can make but few converts, that he sees but 
small effects of his labours ; not perceiving that 
God may have withdrawn his blessing from a 
ministry which is exercised on such question- 
able grounds. With his new expectations he 
Continues to blend his old ideas. He feasts 
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his imagination with the prospect of a more 
fruitful harvest on an unknown, and perhaps an 
unbroken soil— -as if human nature were not 
pretty much the same every where ; as if the 
labourer were accountable for the abundance 
of his crop, and not solely for his own assidui. 
tj^—as if actual duty faithfully performed, even 
in that circumscribed sphere in which God has 
cast our lot, is not more acceptable to him, 
than theories of the moBt extensive good, than 
distant speculations and improbable projects, 
for the benefit even of a whole district ; while, 
in the indulgence of those airy schemes, our 
own specific and appointed work lies neglect- 
ed, or is performed without energy and with- 
out attention. 

Self-love so naturally infatuates the judg- 
ment, that it is no paradox to assert that we 
look too far, and yet do not look far enough. 
We look too far when passing over the actual 
duties of the immediate scene, we form long 
connected trains of future projects, and indulge 
our thoughts iti such as arc most remote, and 
perhaps least probable. And we do not look 
far enough when the prospective mind does 
not shoot beyond all these little earthly distan- 
ces, to that state, falsely called remote, whith- 
er all our steps are not the less tending, be- 
cause our eyes are confined to the hoQie 
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scenes. But while the precariousness of our 
duration ought to set limits to our designs, it 
should furnish incitements to our application. 
Distant projects are too apt to slacken present 
industry, while the magnitude of schemes, 
probably impracticable, may render our actual 
exertions cold and sluggish. 

Let it be observed that we would be the last 
to censure any of those fair and honorable 
means of improving his condition, which every 
man, be he worldly or religious, owes to him- 
self, and to his family. Saints as well as sin- 
ners have in common, what a great genius 
calls, « certain inconvenient appetites of eating 
and drinking," which while we are in the body 
must be complied with. It would be a great 
hardship on good men, to be denied any inno- 
cent means of fair gratification. It would be a 
peculiar injustice that the most diligent la- 
bourer should be esteemed the least worthy of 
his hire, the least fit to rise in his profession. 

The more serious Clergyman has also the 
same warm affection for his children with his 
less scrupulous brother, and consequently the 
same laudable desire for their comfortable es- 
tablishment ; only in his plans for their ad- 
vancement he should neither entertain ambi- 
tious views, nor prosecute any views, even the 
best, by methods not consonant to the strict- 
ness of his avowed principles* Professing to 
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*< seok first the Kingdom of God and his righ- 
teousnessy'* he ought to be more exempt from 
an over-anxious solicitude than those who pro- 
fess it less zealously. Avowing a more deter-^ 
mined confidence that all other things will, as 
far as they are absolutely necessary, « be ad- 
ded unto him," he should, as it is obvious he 
commonly docs, manifest practically, a more 
implicit trust, confiding in that gracious and 
cheering promise, that promise expressed both 
negatively and positively, as if to comfort by a 
double confirmation, that God who is << both 
his light and defence, who will give grace and 
worship, will also withn Id no good thing from 
them that live a godly life." 

It is one of the trials of fsdth appended to 
the sacred office, that its ministers, like the 
father of the faithful, are liable to go out, 
^ not knowing whither they go ;" and this not 
only at their first entrance into their profes- 
sion but throughout life ; an inconvenience to 
which no other profession is necessarily liable ; 
a trial which is not perhaps fairly estimated. 

This remark will naturally raise a laugh 
among those who at once hold the function in 
contempt, deride its ministers, and think their 
well-earned remuneration lavishly and even 
unnecessarily bestowed. They will probably 
exclaim with as much complacency in their 
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ridicule, as if it were really the test of truth — 
<< A great cause of comiseration truly, to be 
transferred from a starving curacy to a plen- 
tiful benefice, or from the vulgar society of a 
country Parish, to be a stalled Theologian in 
an opulent Town !" — 

We are far from estimating at a low rate 
the exchange from a state of uncertainty to a 
state of independence, from a life of penury to 
comfort, or from a barely decent to an affluent 
provision. — But does the ironical remarkcr 
rate the feelings and affections of the heart at 
nothing ? If he insists that money is that 
chief good of which ancient philosophy says so 
much, we beg leave to insist that it is not the 
9nly good. We are above the affectation of 
pretending to condole with any man on his ex< 
altation, but there are feelings which a man of 
acute sensibility, rendered more acute by an 
elegant education, values more intimately than 
silver or gold. 

Is it absolutely nothing to resign his local 
comforts, to break up his local attachments, to 
have new connections to form, and that fre- 
quently at an advanced period of life ? Con- 
nections, perhaps less valuable than those he is 
quitting ? Is it nothing for a faithful Minister 
to be separated from an affectionate people, a 
people not only whose friendship but whose 
progress has constituted his happiness here, as 
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it will make his joy and crown of rejoicing 
hereafter ? 

Men of delicate minds estimate things by 
their affections as well as by their circumstan- 
ces ; to a man of a certain cast of character, a 
change however advantageous, may be rather 
an exile than a promotion. While he grateful- 
ly accepts the good, he receives it with an edi- 
fying acknowledgment of the imperfection of 
the best human things. These considerations 
we confess add the additional feelings of kind- 
ness to their persons, and of sympathy with 
their vicissitudes, to our respect and venera- 
tion for their holy office. 

To themselves, however, the precarious te- 
nure of their situation presents an instructive 
emblem of the uncenain condition of human 
life, of the transitory nature of the world itself. 
,Thcir liableness to a sudden removal gives 
them the advantage of being more especially 
reminded of the necessity and duty of keeping 
in a continual posture of preparation, having 
« their loins girded, their shoes on their feet, 
and their staff in their hand." They have al- 
so the same promises which supported the Is- 
raelites in the dcriart. — The same assurance 
which cheered Abraham, may still cheer the 
true servants of God under all difficulties.—- 
« Fear not — I am thy shield and thy exceeding 
great reward." 
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But there are perils on the right hand and 
on the left. It in not among the least) that 
though a pious Clergyman may at first have 
tasted with trembling caution of the delicious 
cup of applause, he may gradually grow, as 
thirst is increased by indulgence, to drink too 
deeply of the enchanted chalice. The dangers 
arising from any thing that is good, are for- 
midable, because ansuspected. And such are 
the perils of popularity that we will venture to 
say that the victorious General, who has con* 
quered a kingdom, or the sagacious Statesman 
¥(ho has preserved it, is almost in less danger 
of being spoilt by acclamation than the popu' 
lar Preacher ; because their danger is likely to 
liappen but once, his is perpetual. Theirs is 
only on a day of triumph, his day of triumph 
occurs every week ; we mean the admiration 
be excites. Every fresh success ought to be 
a fresh motive to humiliation ; he who feels 
his danger will vigilantly guard against swal- 
lowing too greedily the indiscriminate, and of- 
ten undistinguishing plaudits which his doc- 
trines or his manner, his talents or his voice, 
may equally procure for him. 

If he be not prudent as well as pious, he 
may be brought to humour his audience, and 
his audience to flatter him with a dangerous 
emulation, till they will scarcely endure trutli 

I 
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iUelf from any other lips. Nay^he may imper- 
ceptibly be led not to be always satisfied witli 
the attention and improvement of his hearersi 
unless the attention be sweetened by flatteryi 
and the improvement followed by exclusive 
attachment. 

The spirit of exclusive fondness generates a 
spirit of controversy. Some of the followers 
will rather improve in casuistry than in Chris- 
tianity. They will be more busied in opposing 
Paul to ApolloS) than looking unto << Jesus, 
the author and finisher of their faith ;'* than in 
bringing forth fruits meet for repentance^ 
Beligious gossip may assume the place of reli<» 
gion itself A party spirit is thus generatedi 
ai^d Christianity may begin to be considered as 
a thing to be discussed and disputed, to be 
heard and talked about, rather than as the pro* 
ductive principle of virtuous conduct*. 

We owe, indeed, lively gratitude and affec- 
tionate attachment to the Minister who has 
fisuthfuUy laboured for our edification ; but the 
Author has sometimes noticed a manner adopt* 
ed by some injudicious adherents, especially 
of her own sex, which seems rather to erect 
their favourite into the head of a sect, tlian to 
reverence him as the pastor of a flock. This 

* This polemic tattle is of a totally dtfierent character from 
that species of religioas conversation recommended in the preced> 
ing Chapter. 

K VOL, II« 
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mode of evincing an attachment^ amiable in 
itself, is doubtless as distressing to the delica- 
cy of the Minister as it is unfavourable to re- 
ligion, to which it is apt to give an air of party. 

May we be allowed to animadvert more im- 
mediately on the cause of declension in piety 
in some persons who formerly exhibited evi- 
dent marks .of that seriousness in their lives 
which they continue to inculcate from the Pul- 
pit. If such has been sometimes (we hope it 
h^s been very rarely) the case, may it not be 
partly ascribed to an unhappy notion that the 
same exactness in his private devotion, the 
same watchfulness in his daily conduct, is not 
equally necessary in the advanced progress as 
in the first stages of a reli^ous course ? He 
docs not desist from warning his hearers of the 
continual necessity of these things, but is he 
not in some danger of not applying the neces- 
sity to himself ? May he not begin to rest sat- 
isfied with the inculcation without the practice ? 
It is not probable indeed that he goes so far as 
to establish himself as an exempt case, but he 
slides from indolence into the exemption, as if 
its avoidance were not so necessary for him as 
for others. 

Even the very sacredness of his profession is 
not without a snare. He may repeat the holy 
offices so often that he miiy be in danger on 
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the one hand, of sinking into the notion that it 
is a mere profession, or on the other, of so 
resting in it as to make it supercede the ne- 
cessity of that strict personal religion with 
which he set out : He may at least be satisfied 
with the occasional, without the uniform prac- 
tice. There is a danger — we advert only to 
its possibility — that his very exactness in the 
public exercise of his function may lead to a 
little justification of his remissness in secret 
duties. His zealous exposition of the scrip- 
tures to others may satisfy him, though it does 
not always lead to a practical application of 
them to himself. 

But God, by requiring exemplary diligence 
in the devotion of his appointed servants, would 
.keep up in their minds a daily sense of their 
dependence on him. If he does not continual- 
ly teach by his spirit those who teach others, 
they have little reason to expect success, and 
that spirit will not be given where it is not 
sought, or, which is an awful consideration, 
may be withdrawn, where it had been given 
and not improved as it might have been. 

Should this unhappily ever be the case, it 
would almost reduce the minister of Christ to 
a mere engine, a vehicle through which know- 
ledge was barely to pass, like, the ancient ora- 
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cles who had nothing to do with the informa'- 
tion but to convey it. Perhaps! the public 
success of the best men has been, under Gody 
principally owing to this, that their faithful 
ministration in the Temple has been uniformly 
preceded and followed by petitions in the clos- 
et ; that the truths implanted in the one have 
chiefly flourished from having been watered 
by the tears and nourished by the prayers of 
the other. 

We will hazard but one more observation 
on this dangerous and delicate subject ; in this 
superficial treatment of which it is the thing in 
the world the most remote from the writer's 
wish to give the slightest oflence to any pious 
member of an order which possesses her high- 
est veneration. — If the indefatigable labourer 
in his great master's vineyard, has, as must 
often be the case, the mortification of finding 
that his labours have failed of producing their 
desired efiect, in some instance, where his 
warmest hopes had been excited ;— -if he feel^ 
that he has not benefited others as he had ear- 
nestly desired, this is precisely the moment to 
benefit himself, and is perhaps permitted for 
that very end. Where his usefulness has 
been obviously great, the true Christian will 
be humbled by the ^recollection that he is only 
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an instrument. Where it has been less, the 
defeat of his hopes offers the best occasion, 
which he will not fidl to use, for improving his 
humility. Thus he may always be assured 
that good has been done somewhere, so that 
in any case his labour will not have been vain 
in the Lord. 
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CHAP, xvn, 

TRUE AND FALSE ZEAL* 

XT is one of the most important ends of culti- 
vating; that self-knowledge which we have 
elsewhere recommended, to discover what is 
the real bent of our mind} and which are the 
strongest tendencies of our character ; to dis- 
cover where our disposition requires restrainti 
and where we may be safely trusted with some 
liberty of indulgence. If the temper be fervid) 
and that fervour be happily directed to reli- 
gion, the most consummate prudence will be 
requisite to restrain its excesses without freez- 
ing its energies. 

If, on the contrary, timidity and diffidence be 
the natural propensity, we shall be in danger 
of falling into coldness and inactivity with re- 
gard to ourselves, and into too unresisting a 
compliance with the requisitions, or too easy a 
conformity with the habits of others. It will 
therefore be an evident proof of christian self- 
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government} when the man of too ardent zeal 
restrains its outward expression where it 
would be unseasonable or unsafe ; while i^ 
will evince the same christian self-denial itt 
the fearful and diffident character^ to burst the 
fetters of timidity, where duty requires a holy 
boldness ; and when he is called upon to lose 
all lesser fears in the fear of God. 

It will then be one of the first objects of a 
Christian to get his understanding and his con- 
science thoroughly enlightened ; to take an 
exact survey not only of the whole comprehen- 
sive scheme of . Christianity) but of his own 
character ; to discover, in order to correct, the 
defects in his judgment, and to ascertain the 
deficiencies even of his best qualities. Through 
ignorance in these respects, though he may 
really be following up some good, tendency, 
though he is eveii persuaded that he is not 
wrong either in his motive or his object, he 
may yet be wrong in the measure, wrong in 
the mode, wrong in the application, though 
right in the principle. He must therefore 
watch with a suspicious eye over his better 
qualities, and guard his very virtues from de- 
viation and excess. 

His zeal, that indispensable ingredient in 
the composition of a great character, thatqual- 
itji without which no great emmence either 
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secular or religious has ever been attained . 
-which is essential to the acquisition . of excel* 
lence in arts and arms, in learning and piety ; 
that principle without, which no , man will be 
able to reach the perfection of his nature^ or 
to animate others to aim at that perfectioni 
will yet hardly fail to mislead the animated 
christian, if his knowledge of what is, right and 
just, if his judgment in the application of that 
knowledge do not keep pace with the principle 
itself. 

Zeal, indeed, is not so much an individual 
virtue, as the principle which gives life and 
colouring, as tl^e spirit which gives grace and 
benignity, as the temper which gives warmth 
and energy to every other. It is that feeling 
which exalts the relish of every duty, and sheds 
a lustre on the practice of every virtue ; which^ 
embellishing every image of the mind vnth its 
glowing tints, animates every quality of the 
heait with its invigorating motion. It may be 
said of zeal among the virtues as of memory 
among the faculties, ths^t though it singly nev- 
er made a great mani yet no man has ever 
made himself conspicuously great where it ha$ 
been wanting. 

Many things however must concur before 
we can be allowed to determine whether zeal 
be really a virtue or a vice. Those who arc 
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eontending for the one or the other, will be ih 
the situation of the two knights, who meeting 
on a cross road, were on the point of fighting 
about the colour of a cross which was suspend- 
ed between them. One insisted it was gold ; 
the other maintained it was silver. The duel 
was prevented by the interference of a passen- 
ger, who desired them to change their posi- 
tions. Both crossed over to the opposite side, 
found the cross was gold on one side, and sil- 
Ter on the other* Each acknowledged his op- 
ponent to be right. 

It may be disputed whether fire be a good 
or an evil. The man who feels himself cheer- 
ed by its kindly warmth, is assured that it is a 
benefit, but he whose house it has just bunit 
down will give another verdict. Not only the 
cause, therefore, in which zeal is exerted must 
be good, but the principle itself must be under 
due regulation x or, like the rapidity of the 
traveller who geti into a wrong road, it will 
only curry him so much the further out of his 
way ; or if he be in the right road, it will, 
through inattention, carry him involuntarily 
beyond his destined point. That degree of 
motion is equally misleading, which detains us 
short of our end, or which pushes us beyond it. 
The Apostle suggests a useful precaution by 
expressly asserdng that it is << in a good 
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cause,** that wc « must be zealously affected/' 
which implies this further truth, that where 
the cause is not good, the mischief is propor- 
tioned to the zeal. But lest we should carry 
our limitations of the quality to any restriction 
of the seasons for exercising it, he takes care 
to animate us to its perpetual exercise, by. ad* 
ding that we must be alwaya so affected. 

If the injustice, the intolerance and perse- 
cution, with which a misguided zeal has so of- 
ten afHicted the Church of Christ, in its more 
early periods, be lamented * as a deplorable 
evil, yet the over-ruling wisdom of Provi- 
dence educing good from evil, made the very 
calamities which false zeal occasioned, the in- 
struments of producing that true and lively 
zeal to which, we owe the glorious band of 
JMartyrs and Confessors, those brightest orna- 
ments of the best periods of the Church. Thi3 
effect, though a clear vindication of that divine 
• goodness which suffers evil, is no apology for 
him who perpetrates it. 

It is curious to observe the contrary opera- 
tions of true and false zeal, which though ap- 
parently only different modifications of the 
same quality, are, when brought into contact, 
repugnant, and even destructive to each other. 
There is no attribute of the human mind where 
the different effects of the same principle have 
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such a total opposition : for is it not obvious 
that the same principle under another direction^ 
which actuates the tyrant in draggitig the 
Martyr to the stake, enables the Martyr to 
embrace it ? 

As a striking proof that the necessity for 
caution is not imaginary, it has been observed 
that the Holy Scriptures record more instan- 
ces of a bad zeal than of a good one. This 
furnishes the most authoritative argument for 
regulating this impetuous principle, and for 
governing it by all those restrictions which a 
feeling so calculated for good and so capable 
of evil demands. 

It was zeal, but of a blind and furious char- 
acter, which produced the Massacre on the 
day of St. Bartholomew — a day to which the 
mournful strains of Job have been so well ap- 
plied.-»^< Let that day perish. Let it not be 
joined to the days of the year. Let darkness 
and the shadow of death stain it." — It was a 
zeal the most bloody, combined with a perfidy 
the 'most detestable, which inflamed the exe- 
crable Florentine*, when, having on this occa- 
sion invited so many illustrious protestants to 
Paris under the alluring mask of a public fes- 
tivity, she contrived to involve her guest, the 

pious queen of Navarre, and the venerable 

• . • . ■ •* 

* Catherine df Medici. 
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Coligni in the general mass of undistinguishcid 
destruction. The royal and pontifical assassins, 
not satisfied with the sin, converted it into a 
triumph. Medals were struck in honour of a 
deed which has no parallel even in the Annals 
of Pagan persecution. 

Even glory did not content the pernicious 
plotters of this direful Tragedy^ Devotion was 
called in to he 

The crown and cc.itatnmation of their crime. 

The blackest hypocrisy was made use of to 
sanctify the foulest murder. The iniquity 
could not be complete without solemnly thank- 
ing God for its success. The Pope and Cardi* 
nals proceeded to St. Mark's Church where 
they praised the Almighty for so great a bles* 
sing conferred on the See of Rome, and the 
Christiaii world. A solenm Jubilee completed 
the preposterous mummery .-^This zeal of de- 
votion was as much worse than even the zeal 
of murder, as thanking God for enabling us to 
commit a sin is worse than the commission it- 
self. A wicked piety is still more disgusting 
than a wicked act. God is less offended by the 
silt itself than by the thank-offering of its per- 
petrators. It looks like a black attempt to in- 
volve the. Creator in the crime.* 

• See Thuanot for a most a(Iectifl{ and exact actoont of this 
direful maisacre. 
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It was this exterminating zeal which made 
the founeenth Louis, bad in the profligacy o{ 
his youth, worse in the superstition of his age, 
revoke the tolerating Edict vhich might have 
drawn down a blessing on his kingdom.— One 
species of crim6 was called on, in his days of 
blind devotion, to expiate another committed^ 
in his days of mad ambition. But the expia. 
tion was even more intolerable than the of- 
fence. The havoc made by the sword of civil 
persecution was a miserable atonement for the 
blood which unjust aggression had shed in for- 
eign wars. 

It was this impious and cruel zeal which 
inspired the Monk Dominic in erecting the 
most infernal Tribunal which ever inventive 
bigotry projected to dishonour the Christian 
name, and with which pertinacious barbarity has 
continued for above Six Centuries, to afflict 
the human race. ' 

For a complete contrast to this pernicious 
zeal we need not, blessed be God, travel back 
into remote history, nor abroad into distant 
realms. This happy land of civil andreligious 
liberty can furnish a Countless catalogue of in- 
stances of a pur^, a wise, and a well directed 
zeal. Not to swell the list, we will only men- 
tion that it had in our own Age, produced the 
•Society for promoting Christian Knowledge,. 

I. VOL, II. 
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the British and Foreign Bihle Society} and the 
Abolition of the African Slave Trade.—- Three 
as noble, and which will, we trust, be as last- 
ing monuments as evernauonal Virtue erected 
to true piety. These are. Institutions which 
bear the genuine stamp of Christianity, not 
originating in party, founded in dbinterested- 
ness, and comprehending the best interests of 
almost the whole habitable globe— << without 
paniality and without hypocrisy." 

Why 'we hear so much in praise of zeal from 
a certain class of religious characters, is partly 
owing to their having taken up a notion that its 
required exertions relate to the care of other 
people's salvation rather than to their own ; and 
indeed the casual prying into a neighbour's housei 
though much more entertaining, is not near so 
troublesome as the constant inspection of one's 
own. It is observable that the outcry against 
zeal among the irreligious is raised on nearly the 
same ground, as the clamour in its favour by 
these professors of religion. The former sus- 
pect that the zeal of the religionist evaporates in 
censuring their impiety, and in eagerness for 
their conversion, instead of being directed to 
themselves. This supposed anxiety they resent* 
and give a practical proof of their resentment by 
resolving not to profit by it» * 
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Two very erroneous opinions exist, respecting 
zeal. It is commonly supposed to indicate a 
v/tini of charity, and the two principles are ac- 
cused of maintaining separate interests^ This is 
so far from being the case, that charity is the 
firm associate of that zeal of which it is suspect- 
ed to be the enemy. Indeed, this is so infallible 
a criterion by which to try its sincerity, that we 
^ould be apt to suspect the legitimacy of the 
zeal which is unaccompanied by this fair ally. 

Another opinion equally erroneous is not a 
little prevalent — ^that where there is much zeal 
there is Httle or no prudence. Now a sound and 
sober zeal as not such an ideot as to neglect to 
provide for its own success ; and would that suc- 
cess be provided for^ without employing for its 
accomplishment, every precaution which pru- 
dence can suggest ? True zeal therefore will be 
as discreet as it is fervent, well knowing that its 
warmest efforts will be neither effectual, nor 
lasting, without tliose provisions which discrc* 
tion alone can make. No quality is ever possess- 
ed in perfection where its opposite is wanting ; 
zeal is not Christian fervor, but animal heat, if 
not associated with charity and prudence. 

Zeal indeed, like other good things, is fre- 
quently calumniated because it is not under* 
.^tood ; and it may sometimes deserve censurcf 
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as being the effervescence of tliat weak but well 
tneaning nnind which will defeat the efforts not 
only of this, but of every other good propensity. 

That most valuable faculty therefore of intel- 
lectual man} the judgment, the enlightened, im- 
partial, unbiassed judgment, must be kept in 
perpetual activity, not only in order to ascertain 
that the cause be good, but to determine also the 
degree of its importance in any given case, that 
"we may not blindly assign an undue value to an 
inferior good : for want of this discrimination 
Nve may be fighting a windmill, when we fancy 
we are attacking a fort. We must prove not 
only whether the thing contended for be right, 
but whether it be essential ; whether in our 
eagerness to attain this subordinate good we may 
not be sacrificing, or neglecting, things of more 
real consequence. Whether the value we as- 
sign to it may not be even imaginary. 

Above all, we should examine whether we 
do not contend for it chiefly because it hap- 
pens to fall in with our own humour, or our own 
party, more than on account of its intrinsic 
worth ; whether we do not wish to distinguish 
ourselves by our pertinacity, and to append our- 
selves to the party rather than to the principle ; 
and thus, as popularity is often gained by the 
worst part of a man's character, whether we do 
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not principally persist from the hope of becom- 
ing popular. The favourite adage that lejeu ne 
vautpaa la chandelle might serve as an appropri- 
ate motto to one half of the contentions which 
divide and distract the world. 

This zeal, hotly exercised for mere circum- 
stantials, for ceremonies different in themselves, 
for distinctions rather than differences, has un* 
happily assisted in causing irreparable separa- 
tions and dissentions in the Christian world, even' 
where the champions on both sides were great 
and good men. Many of the points which have 
been the sources of altercation were not worth 
insisting upon, where the opponents agreed in 
the grand fundamentals of faith and practice. 

But to consider zeal as a general question, as 
a thing of every day experience. — He whose pi- 
ety is most sincere will be likely to be the most 
zealous. But though zeal is an indication, and 
even a concomitant of sincerity, a burning zeal is 
sometimes seen where the sincerity is somewhat 
questionable. 

For where zeal is generated by ignorance it is 
commonly fostered by self-will. That which 
we have embraced through false judgment we 
maintain through false honour. Pride is gene- 
rally called in to nurse the offspring of error. It 
is from this confederacy that we frequently see 
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those who are perversely :^ealous for points 
which can add nothing to the cause of Christian 
truth, whether they are rejected or retained, cold 
and indifferent about the great things which in- 
volve the salvation of roan. ^ 

Though all momentous truths, all indispensa- 
ble duties, are, in the luminous volume of inspir* 
ation, made so obvious that those may read who 
run, the contested matters are not only so com* 
paratlvely little as to be by no means worthy of 
the heat they excite, but are rendered so doubt- 
ful« not in themselves, but by the opposite sys- 
tems built on them, that he who fights for them 
is not always sure whether he be right or not ; 
and if he carry his point he can make no moral 
use of his victory. This indeed is not his con- 
cern. It is enough that he has conquered. The 
importance of the object having never depended 
on its worth, but on the opinion of his right to 
mi«intain that worth. 

The Gospel assigns very different degrees of 
importance to allowed practices and commanded 
duties. It by no means censures those who 
were rigorous in their payment of the most in- 
considerable tythes ; but seeing this duty was 
not only pqt in competition with, but preferred 
before, the most important duties, even judg-^ 
mtlit, mercy, and faith, the flagrant hypocrisy 
was pointedly censured by meeki^ess itself, 
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This opposition of a scrupulous exactness in 
paying the petty demand on three paltry herbsi 
to the neglect of the three cardinal christian vir-^ 
tueS} exhibits as complete and instructive a 
specimen of that frivolous and false zeal which, 
evaport^ing in trifles, wholly overlooks those 
grand points on which hangs eternal life, as can 
be conceived. 

This passage serves to corroborate a striking 
fact, that there is scarcely in Scripture any pre- 
cept enforced which has not some actual exem- 
plification attached to it. The historical parts of 
the Bible, therefore, are of inestimable value, 
were it only on this single ground, that the. ap- 
pended truths and principles so abundantly scat- 
tered through them, are in general so happily il- 
lustrated by them. They are not dry aphorisms 
and cold propositions, which stand singly, and 
disconnected, but truths suggested by the event, 
but precepts growing out of the occasion. The 
recollection of the principles recals to the mind 
the instructive story which they enrich, while 
the remembrance of the circumstance impresses 
the sentiment upon the heart. Thus the doc* 
trine, like a precious gem, is at once preserved 
and embellished by the narrative being made a 
frame in which to enshrine it. 

True zeal will first exercise itself in earnest 
desires, in increasing ardor to obtain higher dc* 
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grees of illumination in our own minds ; in fer- 
vent prayer that this growing light may operate 
to the improvement of our practice} that the in- 
fluences of divine grace may become more out- 
wardly perceptible by the increasing correctness 
of our habits ; that every holy affection «nay be 
followed by its correspondent act, whether of 
obedience or of resignation, of doing, or of suffer- 
ing. 

But the effects of a genuine and enlightened 
zeal will not stop here. It will be visible in our 
discourse with those to whom we may have a 
probability of being useful. But though we 
should not confine the exercise of our zeal to 
our conversation, nor our attention to the opin- 
ions and practices of others, yet this, when not 
done with a bustling kind of interference, and of- 
fensive forwardness, is proper and useful. It is 
indeed a natural effect of zeal to appear where 
it exists, as a fire which really burns will not be 
prevented from emitting both light and heat, yet 
we should labour principally to keep up in our 
own minds the pious feelings which religion has 
excited there. The brightest flame will decay 
if no means are used to keep it alive. Pure 
zeal will cherish every holy affection, and by en- 
creasing every pious disposition will animate us 
to every duty. It will add new force to our 
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hatred of sin, fresh contrition to our repentance, 
additional vigour to our resolutions, and will im- 
part augmented energy to every virtue. It virill 
give life to our devotionsi and spirit to all our 
actions. 

When a true zeal has fixed these right affec- 
tions in our own hearts, the same principle willi 
as we have already observed, make us earnest to 
excite them in others. No good man wishes to 
go to heaven alone, and none ever wished others 
to go thither without earnestly endeavouring to 
awaken right affections in them. That will be a 
false zeal which does not begin with' the regula- 
tion of bur own heatts. That will be an illiber- 
al zeal which stops where it begins. A true 
zeal will extend itself through the whole sphere 
of its possessor's influence. Christian zeal like 
Christian charity will begin at home, but neither 
the one nor the other must end there. 

But that we must not confine our zeal to mere 
conversation is not only implied but expressed 
in Scripture. The Apostle does not exhort us 
to be zealous only of good wards but of good 
work9. True zeal ever produces true benevo- 
lence. It would extend the blessings which we 
ourselves enjoy, to the whole human race. It 
will consequently stir us up to exert all oiir in- 
fluence to the extension of religion, to the ad-* 
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vancement of every well concerted and well con* 
ducted plan, calculated to enlarge the limits of 
human happiness, and 'more especially to pro- 
mote the eternal interests of human kind. 

But if we do not first strenuously labour for 
our own illumination, how shall we presume to 
enlighten otliers ? It is a dangerous presump- 
tion, to busy ourselves in improving others, be- 
fore we have diligently sought our own improve- 
ment. Yet it is a vanity not uncommon that the 
first feelings, be they true or false, which resem- 
ble devotion, the first faint ray of knowledge 
which has imperfectly dawned, excites in certain 
raw minds an eager impatience to communicate 
to others what they themselves have not yet at- 
tained. Hence the nqvel swarms of uninstruct- 
cd instructors, of teachers who have had no time 
to learn. The act previous to the imparting 
knowledge should seem to be that of acquirin|p 
it. Nothing would so effectually check an ir- 
regular, and improve a temperate zeal, as the 
personal discipline, the self-acquaintance which 
we have so repeatedly recommended. 

True Christian zeal will always be known by 
its distinguishing and inseparable properties. It 
will be warm indeed^ not from temperament but 
principle. — It will be humble, or it will not be 
Chmtian zeal.— "It will restrain its impetuosity 
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that it may th e more effectually promote its ob- 
ject.*-^nH|L,be temperate, softening what is 
strong u^mict by gentleness in the manner. 
—It will be tolerating, willing to grant ivl^at it 
would itself desire.— It will be forbearing, in the 
hope that the offence it censures may be an oc- 
casional failing, and not a habit of the mind.— It 
will be candid, making a tender allowance for 
th6se imperfections which beings, fallible them- 
seWes, ought to expect from human infirmity. — 
It will be reasonable— employing fair argument 
and affectionate remonstrance, instead of irrita- 
ting by the adoption of violence, instead of mot- 
tlfying by the assumption of superiority. 

He, who in private society allows himself in 
violent anger or unhallowed bitterness, or acri- 
monious railing, in reprehending the faults of 
another, might, did his power keep pace with his 
inctination, have recourse to other weapons. He 
would probably banish and burn, confiscate and 
imprison, and think then as he thinks, now, that 
he is doing God service. 

If there be any quality which demands a 
clearer sight, a tighter rein, a stricter watchful- 
ness than another^ zeal is that quality. The 
heart where it is wanting has no elevation ; where 
it is not guarded, no security. The prudence 
with which it is exercised is the surest evidence 
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of its integrity ; for if intetnperate|^Mnot only 
raises enemies to ourselves but to ^flHpIt aug- 
ments the natural enmity to religion instead of 
increasing her friends. 

But if tempered by charity, if blended with 
benevolence, if sweetened by kindness, if evinced 
to be honest by its influence on your own con- 
duct, and gentle by its effect on your manners, 
it may lead your irreligious acquaintance to en- 
quire more closely in what consists the distinc- 
tion between them and you. You will already 
by this mildness have won their affections. Your 
next step may b? to gain over their judgment. 
They may be led to examine what solid grounds 
of difference subsist between you and them. 
What substantial reason you have for not going 
their lengths. What sound argument they can 
offer for not going yours. " . 

But it may possibly be asked, after all, where 
do we perceive any symptoms of this inflamma- 
tory distemper ? Should not the prevalence, or 
at least the existence of a disease be ascertained 
previous to the application of the remedy ? That 
it exists is sufliciently obvious, though it must 
be confessed that among the higher ranks it' ha^ 
not hitherto spread very widely ; nor is its pro- 
gress likely to be very alarming, or its effects 
very malignant* It is to be lamented that in ev- 
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cry ratik indeed, coldness and indiflference, care- 
lessnesslj^d neglect, are the reigning epidemics. 
These ai*e diseases far more difficult of curci 
diseases not more dangerous to the patient tlian 
distressing to the physician, who generally finds 
it more difficult to raise a sluggish habit than to 
lower an occasional heat. The imprudently 
zealous man, if he be sincere, may, by a discreet 
regimen, be brought to a state of complete san- 
ity ; but to rouse from a state of morbid indif- 
ference ; to brace from a total relaxation of the 
system, must be the immediate work of the 
great physician of souls ; of him who can effect 
even this, by his spirit accompanying this pow- 
erful word, <' Awake, thou that sleepcst, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 

light/V 

I. it ' ?*»- • . •' . . . • , 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

INSENSIBILITY TO ETERNAL THING&. 

Insensibility to eternal thingsi in beings who 
are standing on the brink of eternity^ is a mad- 
ness wliich would be reckoned among prodigies, 
if it were not so common. It would be altogeth- 
er incredible, if the numberless instances w« 
have of it, were only related, and not witnessed, 
^erc only heard of, and not experienced. 

If we had a certain prospect of a great estate, 
and a splendid mansion which we knew must be 
•urs in a few days ; and not only our*s as a be- 
quest, but an inheritance ; not only as a posses- 
sion, but a perpetuity ; if, in the mean time, we 
rented, on a precarious lease, a paltry cottage in 
bad repair, ready to fall, and from which we 
knew we must at all events soon be turned out, 
depending on the proprietor's will, whether the 
ejectment might not be the next minate ; would 
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it argye wisdom or even common sense, totally 
to overlook our near and noble reversion, and to 
be so fondly attached to our falling tenement, as 
to spend great part of our time and thoughts in 
supporting its ruins by props, and concealing its 
decays by decorations ? To be so absorbed in the 
little sordid ^pleasures of this frail abode, as not 
even to cultivate a taste for the delights of the 
mansion, where such treasures are laid up for us, 
and on the possession of which we fully reckon 
in spite of our neglect ; this is an excess of in- 
consideration, which must be seen to be credited. 
It is a striking fact, that the acknowledged 
uncertainty of life drives worldly men to make 
sure of every thing depending on it except their 
eternal concerns. It leads them to be regular 
in their accounts, and exact in their bargains. 
They are afraid of risking ever so little proper- 
ty, on so precarious a tenure as life, without in- 
suring a reversion. There are even some who 
speculate on the uncertainty of life as a trade. 
Strange, that this accurate calculation of the du- 
ration of life should not involve a serious atten- 
tion to its end ! Strange, that the critical annui- 
tant should totally overlook his perpetuity ! 
Strange, that in the prudent care not to risk a 
fraction of property, equal care should not be 
taken, not to risk eternal salvation ! 
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We are not supposing flagilious characters) 
remarkable for any thing which the world calls 
wicked ; we are not supposing their wealth ob- 
tained by injustice, or increased by oppression. 
We are only supposing a soul drawn aside from 
God, by the alluring baits of a world, which, 
like the treacherous lover of Atalanta, causes 
him to lose the victory by throwing golden ap- 
ples in his way. The shining baits are obtain- 
ed, but the race is lost I 

To worldly men of a graver cast, business 
may be as formidable ah enemy as pleasure is to 
those of a lighter turn : Business has so sober 
an air that it looks like virtue, and virtuous it 
certainly is, when carried on in a proper spirit, 
with due moderation, and in the fear of God. 
To have a lawful employment, and to pursue it 
with diligence, is not only right and honourable 
in itself, but is one of the best preservatives from 
temptation*. 

When a man pleads in his favour, the dili- 
gence business demands, the self-denying prac- 
tices it imposes, the patience, the regularity, the 
industry indispensable to its success, when he 
argues that these are habits of virtue, that they 

* That accurate judge of haman life. Dr. Johnson* has oftea 
beea heard by the writer of these pages to observe« that it was 
the greatest misfortuue which could befal a man to have been bred 
to no iMTofessioDj- and pathetically to regret that that miifortan^ 
was his own. 
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are a daily discipline to the moral man, and 
that the world could not subsist without busi- 
ness, he argues justly : — ^but when he forgets 
his interests in the eternal world, when he neg- 
lects to lay up a treasure in heaven, in order 
that he may augment a store which he does not 
want, and, perhaps, does not intend to use, or 
uses to purposes merely secular, he is a bad cal- 
culator of the relative vsilue of things. 

Business has an honourable aspect as being 
opposed to idleness, the most hopeless offspring 
of the whole progeny of sin. The man of busi- 
ness comparing himself with the man of dissipa- 
tion, feels a fair and natural consciousness of 
his own value, and of the superiority of his own 
pursuits. But it is by comparison that we de- 
ceive ourselves to our ruin. Business, whether 
professional, commercial, or political, endangers 
minds of a better cast, minds which look down 
on pleasure as beneath a thinking being. But if 
business absorb the affections, if it swallow up 
time, to the neglect of eternity ; if it generate a 
worldly spirit ; if it cherish covetousness ; if it 
engage the mind in long views, and ambitious 
pursuits, it may be as dangerous, as its more in- 
considerate and frivolous rival. The grand evil 
of both lies in the alienation of the heart from 
God. Nay, in one respect, the danger is greater 
to him who is the best employed. The man of 
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pleasure^ however thoughtless, can never make 
himself believe that he is doing light. The 
man plunged in the serious bustle of businessi 
cannot easily persuade himself that he may be 
doing wrong. , 

Commutation, compensation, and substitution, 
are the grand engines which worldly rkli« 
GioN incessantly keeps in play« Her's is a life 
of barter, a state of spiritual traffic, so much in-> 
dulgence for so many good works. The impli- 
cation is, << we have a rigorous master," and it is 
but fair to indemnify ourselves for the severity 
of his requisitions ; just as an overworked ser* 
vant steals a holiday. << These persons,'* says 
an eminent writer*, << maintan a meum and tuum 
with heaven itself." They set bounds to God's 
prerogative, lest it should too much encroach on 
man's privilege. 

We have elsewhere observed, that if we invite 
people to embrace religion on the mere merce- 
nary ground of present pleasure, they will desert 
it as soon as they find themselves disappointed. 
Men are too ready to clamour for the pleasures 
of piety, before they have, I dare not say, entitled 
themselves to them, but put themselves into the 
way of receiving them. We should be angry at 
that servant, who made the receiving of his 

* The learned and ploot John Smith. 
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wages ti preliminary to the performance of his 
work. This is not meant to establish the merit 
of workS) but the necessity of our seeking that 
transforming and purifying change which cha« 
racterizes the real Christian ; instead of com- 
plaining that we do not possess those consola- 
lions, which can be consequent only on such a 
mutation of the mind. 

But . if men consider this world on the true 
scripture ground, as a state of probation ; if 
they consider religion as a school for happiness 
indeed, but of which the consummation is only 
to be enjoyed in heaven, the Christian hope will 
support them ; the Christian faith will strength- 
en them. They will serve diligently, wait pa- 
tiently, love cordially, obey faithfully, and be 
stedfast under all trials, sustained by the cheer, 
ing promise held out to him << who endures to* 
the end.** 

There are certain characters who- seem to 
have a graduated scale of vices. Of this scale 
they keep clear of the lowest degrees, and to 
rise above the highest they are not ambitious, ' 
forgetful that the same principle which operates 
in the greater, operates also in the less. A life 
of incessant gratification does not alarm the con« 
science, yet it is equally unfavourable to religion, 
equally destructive of its principle, equally op« 
posite to its spirit, with more obvioud vices. 
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These are the habits which) by relaxing the 
mind and dissolving the heart, particularly foster 
indifference to our spiritual state and insensibili- 
ty to the things of eternity. A life of voluptu- 
ousness, if it be not a life of actual sin, is a dis- 
qualification for holiness, for happiness, for hea- 
ven. It not only alienates the heart. from God, 
but lays it open to every temptation to which 
natural temper may invite, or incidental circum- 
stances allure* The worst passions lie dormant 
in hearts given up to selfish indulgences, always 
ready to start into action as occasion calls. 

Voluptuousness and irreligion play into each 
other's hands : they are reciprocally cause and 
effect. The looseness of the principle confirms 
the carelessness of the conduct, while the negli- 
gent conduct in its own vindication shelters itself 
under the supposed security of unbelief. The 
instance of the Rich Man in the Parable of Laza»- 
rus, strikingly illustrates this truth. 

Whoever doubts that a life of sensuality is 
consistent with the most unfeeling barbarity to 
the wants and sufferings of others ; whoever 
doubts that boundless expence and magnificence, 
the means of procuring which were wrung from 
the robbery and murder of a lacerated world, 
may not be associated with that robbery and 
murder, — let him turn to the gorgeous festivities 
and unparalleled pageantries of Versailles and 
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Saint Cloud.— There the imperial Harlequin, 
from acting the deepest and the longest Trage- 
dy that ever drew tears of blood from an audience 
composed of the whole civilized Globe, by a 
sudden stroke of his magic wand, shifts the scene 
to the most preposterous Pantomime :— 

where moody madnen laoghing wild 
Amidst scTerest woe» 

gloomily contemplates the incongruous specta- 
cle, sees the records of the Tyburn Chronicle 
embellished with the wanton splendours of the 
Arabian tales ; beholds 

Perverse* all monstrous, all prodigious things ; 

beholds Tyranny with his painted vizor of patri- 
otism, and Polygamy with her Janus face of po- 
litical conscience and counterfeit affection fill 
the fore ground ; while sceptered parasites, and 
pinchbeck potentates, tricked out with the shin- 
ing spoils of plundered empires, and decked 
with the pilfered crowns of deposed and exiled 
MonarchSf fill and empty the changing scene, 
with << exits and with entrances)" as fleeting and 
unsubstantial as the progeny of Banquo ;<— be- 
holds inventive but fruitless art, solicitously dec- 
orate the ample stage to conceal the stains of 
blood*— stains as indelible as Chose which the 
ambitious wife of the irresolute Thane vainly 
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Strove to wash from her polluted bands, while in 
her sleeping delirium she continued to cry, 

Still here's Che ' mell of blood ; 

The perfumes oi Arabia will not sweeten it. 

But to return to the general question. Let us 
not enquire whether these unfeeling. tempers and 
selfish habits offend society, and discredit us with 
the world ; but whether they feed our corrup- 
tions and put us in a posture unfavourable to all 
interior improvement ; whether they offend God 
and endanger the aoul ; whether the gratification 
of self is the life which the Redeemer taught or 
lived ; whether sensuality is a suitable prepara- 
tion for that state tWhere God himself, who is a 
spirit, will constitute all the happiness of spiritu- 
al beings. 

But these are not the only, perhaps not the 
greatest dangers. The intellectual vices, the 
spiritual offences, may destroy the soul without 
much injuring the credit. These have not, like 
voluptuousness, their seasons of alternation and 
repose. Here the principle is in continual ope- 
ration. Envy has no interval. Ambition never 
cools. Pride never sleeps. The principle at 
least is always awake. An intemperate man is 
sometimes sober, but a proud man is never 
humble. Where vanity reigns, she reigns al- 
ways. Those interior sins are more difficult of 
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extirpation, ihey ai'e less easy of detection, more 
hard to come at ; and, as the citadel sometimes 
holds out after the outworks are taken, these 
sins of the heart are the latest conquered in the 
moral warfare. 

Here lies the distinction between the worldly 
and the religious man. It is alarm enough for 
the Christian that he feels any propensities to 
\ice. Against these propensities he watches, 
strives and prays : and though he is thankful 
for the victory when he Las resisted the tempta- 
tion, he can feel no elation of heart while con« 
scious of inward dispositions, which nothing but 
divine grace enables him to keep from breaking 
out into a flame. He feels that there is no way 
Co obtain the pardon of sin but to leave ofiT sin- 
ning : He feels that though repentance is not a 
Saviour, yet that there can be no salvation 
where there is no repentance; Above all, he 
knows that the promise of remission of sin by 
the death of Christ is the only solid ground of 
comfort. However correct his present life may 
be, the weight of past offences would hang so 
heavy on his conscience, that without the aton- 
ing blood of his Redeemer, despair of pardon for 
the past would leave him hopeless. He would 
continue to sin, as an extravagant bankrupt, who 
nan get no acquittal,would continue to be extrava- 
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gant, because no present frugality could redeem 
his former debts. 

It is sometimes pleaded that the labour attach- 
ed to persons in high public stations, and impor- 
tant employments, by leaving them no time, 
furnishes a reasonable excuse for the omission of 
their religious duties. These apologies are nev- 
er offered for any such neglect in the poor man, 
though to him every day brings the inevitable 
return of his twelve hours* labour without inter- 
mission and without mitigation. 

But surely the more important the station, 
the higher and wider the sphere of action, the 
more imperious is the call for religion, not only 
in the way of example, but even in the way of 
success ; if it be indeed granted that there is 
such a thing as divine influences, if it be allowed 
that God has a blessing to bestow. If the ordi- 
nary man who has only himself to govern, re- 
quires that idd, how urgent is hia necessity who 
has to govern millions ? What an awful idea, 
could we even suppose it realized, that the^ 
weight of a nation might rest on the head of 
him whose heart looks not up for a higher sup- 
port ! 

Were we alluding to Sovereigns, and not to 
Statesmen, we need not look beyond the Throne 
of Great Britain for the instance of a Monarch 
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who has never made the cares attendant on a 
King an excuse for neglecting his duty to the 
King of Kings. 

The Politician^ the Warrior, and the 'Orator, 
find it peculiarly hard to renounce in themselves 
that wisdom and strength to which they believe 
that the rest of the world are looking up. . The 
man of station or of genius, when invited to the 
self-denying duties of Christianity, as well as he 
who has << great possessions,'* goes away << sor- 
rowing." 

But to know that they must end, stamps vani- 
ty on all the glories of life ; to know that they 
must end soon, stamps infatuation, not only on 
him who sacrifices his conscience for their ac- 
quisition, but on him who, though upright in 
the discharge of his duties, discharges them 
without any reference to God.-^Would the con- 
queror or the orator reflect when the '< laurel 
crown is placed p^,lits brow, how soon it will be 
followed by the cypress wreath," it would lower 
the delirium of ambition, it would cool the intox- 
ication of prosperity. 

There is a general kind of belief in Christian*- 
ity, prevalent among men of the world, which^ 
by soothing the conscience, prevents self-inquiry. 
That the holy scriptures contain the will of God 
they do hot question ; that they cohtain the best 
system of morals, they frequently assert : but 
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they do not feel the necessity of acquiring a cor** 
rect notion of the doctrines those scriptures in- 
volve. The depravity of man, the atonement 
made by Christ, the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
—these they consider as the metaphysical part 
of religion, into which it is not of much impor- 
tance to enter, and by a species of self-flatteryt 
they satisfy themselves with an idea of accepta- 
bleness with their Maker, as a state to be attained 
without the humility, faith, and newness of life 
which they require, and which are indeed their 
proper concomitants. 

A man absorbed in a multitude of secular con- 
cerns, decent but unawakened, listens, with a kind 
of respectful insensibility, to the overtures of re- 
ligion. He considers the Church as venerable 
from her antiquity, and important from her con- 
nexion with the state. No one is more alive to 
her political, nor more dead to her spiritual im- 
portance. He is anxious for her existence, but 
indifferent to her doctrines. These he considers 
as a general matter in which he has no individual 
concern. He considers religious observances as 
something decorous but unreal ; as a grave cus- 
tom made respectable by public usage, and long 
prescriptipp. He admits that the poor who have 
little to enjoy, and the idle who have little to do, 
cannot do better than make over to God that time 
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which cannot be turned to a more profitable ac- 
count. Religion, he thinks, may properly enough 
employ leisure, and occupy old age. But though 
both advance towards himself with no impercep-> 
tible step, he is still at a loss to determine the 
precise period when the leisure is sufficient, or 
the age enough advanced. It recedes as the desr 
tined season approaches. He continues to intend 
moving, but he continues to stand still. 

Compare his drowsy sabbaths with the anima- 
tbn of the days of business, you would not think 
it wiis the same man. The one are to be got 
over, the others are enjoyed. He goes from the 
dull decencies, the shadowy forms, for such they 
are to him, of public worship, to the solid reali- 
ties of his worldly concerns, to the cheerful ac- 
tivities of secular life. These he considers as 
bounden, almost as exclusive duties. The others 
indeed may not be wrong, but these he is sure 
i^re right. The world is his element. Here he 
breathes freely his native air. Here he is sub- 
stantially engaged. Here his whole mind is 
alive, his understanding broad awake, all hjs en- 
ergies are in full play ; his mind is all alacrity ; 
his faculties are employed, his capacities arc 
filled ;. here they have an object worthy of their 
widest expansion. Here his desires and affec- 
tions are absorbed. The faint impression of the 
Sunday's Sermon fades away, to be as fuintly re- 
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vived on the Sunday following, again *to fade in 
the succeeding week. To the Sermon he brings 
a formal ceremonious attendance ; to the world 
he brings all his heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength. To the one he resorts in conformity 
to law and custom ; to induce him to resort to 
the other, he wants no law, no sanction, no invi- 
tation, no argument. His will is of the party. 
His passions are volunteers. The invisible things 
of heaven are clouded in shadow, are lost in dis- 
tance. The world is lord of the ascendant. 
Riches, honours, power, fill his mind with bril- 
liant images. They are present^ they are cer- 
tain, they are tangible. They assume form and 
bulk. In these therefore he cannot be mistaken ; 
in the othera he may. The eagerness of com- 
petition, the struggle for superiority, the pertur? 
bations of ambition, fill his mind with an emo- 
tion, his soul with an agitation, his affections 
with an interest, which, though very unlike hap- 
piness, he yet flatters himself is the road to it* 
This factitious pleasure, this tumultuous feeling 
produces at least that negative satisfaction of 
which he is constantly in search— it keeps him 
from himself. 

Even in circumstances where there is no suc- 
cess to prevent a very tempting bait, the mere 
occupation, the crowd of objects, the succession 
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of engagements, the imngling pursuits) the very 
tumult and hurry have their gratifications. The 
bustle gives false peace by leaving no leisure fur 
reflection. He lays his conscience asleep with 
the << flattering unction" of good intentions. He 
comforts himself with the creditable pretence of 
want of timei and the vague resolution of giving 
up to God the dregs of that life, of the vigorous 
season of which he thinks the world more, wor- 
thy, u Thus commuting with his Maker, life 
vrearsaway, its close draws near-«>and even the 
poor commutation which was promised is not 
made. The assigned hour of retreat either nev- 
er arrives, or if it does arrive, sloth and sensuali- 
ty are resorted to, as. the fair reward of a life of 
labour and anxiety ; and whether he dies in the 
protracted pursuit of wealth, or in the enjoyment 
. of the luxuries it has earned, he dies in the tram- 
.>mels of the. world, ^.v .. 

.vlfwe<donot co/dially desire to be delivered 

from the dominion of these worldly tempers, it 

, is because we do not believe in the condemna- 

' tion annexed to their indulgence. We may in- 

..deed believe it as we believe any other general 

proposition, or any indifferent fact ; but nbt.as a 

truth in which we have a personal concern | not 

.as a danger which has any reference to tis. We 

evince this practical unbelief in the most unc- 
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quivocal way» by thinking; so much more about 
the most frivolous concern in. which we are 
assured we have an interest, than about this 
most important of all concerns. 

Indifference to eternal things, instead of Iran* 
quinizing the mind, as it professes to do, is, when 
a thoughtful moment occurs, a fresh subject of 
uneasiness ; because it adds to our peril the hor* 
ror of not knowing it. If shutting our eyes to a 
danger would prevent it, to shut them would not 
only be a happiness but a duty ; but to barter 
eternal safety for momentary ease, is a wretched 
compromise, To produce this delusion, mere 
inconsideration is as e£Eicient a cause as the .most 
prominent sin. The reason why we do not value 
eternal things is, because we do not think of 
them. The m^ud is so full of what is present, 
that it has no room to admit a thought of what 
is to come. Not only we do not give that atten- 
tion to a never-dying soul whicli prudent men 
give to a common transaction, but we do not even 
think it worth the care which inconsiderate 
men give to an inconsiderable one. We com- 
plain that life is short, and yet throw away the 
.best part of it, only making over to religion that 
portion which is good for nothing else ; life 
would be long enough if we assigned its best pe- 
riod to its best purpose. 
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Say not that the requisitions of religion &re 
severei ask rather if they are necessary. If a 
thing muftt absolutely be done^ if eternal misery 
mil be incurred by not doing it, it is fruitless to 
enquire whether it be hard or easy. Enquire only 
whether it be indispensable, whether it be com- 
manded, whether it be practicable. It is a well 
known axiom in Science, that difficulties are of 
no weight against demonstrations. The duty on 
which our eternal state depends, is not a thing 
to be debated, but done. The duty which is too 
imperative to be evaded, too important to be neg- 
lected, is not to be argued about, but performed. 
To sin on quietly, because you do not intend to 
un always, is to live on a reversion which will 
probably never be yours. 

It is folly to say that Heligion drives men to 
despair ; "when it only teaches them by a saluta- 
ry fear to avoid destruction. The fear of God 
differs from all other fear, for it is accompanied 
with trust, and confidence, and love. '< Blessed 
is the man that feareth alway" is no paradox to 
him who entertains this holy fear. It sets him 
aboveihe fear of ordinary troubles. It fills his 
hearC He is not discomposed with those infe- 
rior^ apprehensions which unsettle the soul and 
ur l^inge the peace of worldly men. His mind is 
O' acupied with one grand concern, and is there- 
fore less liable to be shaken than little minds 
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ii^hich are filled with little things. Can that 
principle lead to despair which proclaims the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus to he greater than 
all the sins of aU the men in the world ? . . 

If deafiqir then prevent your returpi add not to 
your list of offences that of doubting of the for- 
giveness which is sincerely implored. You 
have already wronged God .in hishpUn^ssi 
wrong him not in his mercy. You may offend 
him more by despairing of his pardon than by all 
the sins which have made that pardon necessary. 
Kepentancei if one may venture the bold re- 
mark) aln^ost disanns God of the power to pun- 
ish« Hear his style and title as proclaimed by 
himself.— r<< The Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, long suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth, keeping mercy fpr thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity, transgression and siny 
and that will by no means clear the guilty" — 
that is, those who by unrepented guilt exclude 
themselves from the offered TOcrcy. 

If infidelity qr indifference, which, is practical 
infidelity, keep you back, yet, as reasonable be- 
ings, ask yourselves a fe^ short questions, " for 
what end was I sen; into the world ?. Is my 
soul immprtal ? Am I really placed here, in a 
. Slate of trial, or is this span my all ? Is therqi an 
eternal state ? If there be, will the use I muke 
pi' this life decide on my condition in that ? \l 
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know that there is death) but is there a judg- 
ment ?•'— 

Rest not till you have cleared up, I do not 
say your own evidences for heaven ;«-you have 
much to do before you arrive at that stage— - 
but whether there be any heaven ? Ask your- 
self whether Christianity is not important 
cinough to deserve being inquired into ? Whethi* 
er eternal life is not too valuable to be entire*- 
ly overlooked ? Whether eternal destruction, 
if a reality, is not worth avoiding ?— If you 
make these interrogations ' sincerely, you will 
make them practically.— They will lead you to 
examine your own personal interest in these 
things* Evils which are . ruining us for want 
of attention to them, lessen, from the moment 
our attention to them begins. True or false, 
the question ift worth settling. Vibrate then 
no longer between doubt and certainty. If the 
evidence be inadmissible, reject it. But if you 
can once ascertain these cardinal points, then 
throw away your time if you carty then trifle 
with eternity if you dareJ^ 

* 

* An Awnkenlng call to pnblic and individual feelings has been re- 
Ctntly made by an observation of an einquent speaker in tbe house 
of Commons. He remarked that himself and the honourable Mem- 
ber for Vorkhire, then sitting on a Committee appointed on octa- 
«loii of 9 great national calamity, were the only surviving Members 
of die Committee on a stmll ir occasion twenty two years ago I The 
, call it the more alannlng, because the mortality did not arise from 
sotfkp. e«:traordinary caose which might not again occar» but wafe U 
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It is one of the striking tharacters of the 
Omnipotent that '< he is strong and patient.'^ 
It is a standing evidence of his patience that 
*' he is provoked every day." How beautifully 
do these characters reflect lustre on each other. 
If he were not strong, his patience would want 
its distinguishing perfection. If he were not 
patient, his strength would instantly crush 
those who provoke him, not sometimes but 
often ; not every year, but " every day." 

Oh you, who have a long space given you 
for repentance, confess that the forbearance of 
God, when viewed as coupled with his strength^ 
is his most astonishing attribute ! Think of the 
companions of your early life ; — if not your asso* 
elates in actual vice, if not your confederates in 
guilty pleasures, yet the sharers of your thought- 
less meetings, of your convivial revelry, of your 
worldly schemes, of your ambitious projects^— 
think how many of them have been cut oiT, 
perhaps without warning, probably without re- 
pentance. T/iey have been presented to their 
Judge J their doom, whatever it be, is irrever- 
sibly fixed ; yours is mercifully suspended. 
Adore the mercy : embrace the suspension. 

Only suppose if they could be permitted to 
come back to this world, if they could be al- 

the common coarse of homaui chingt. Such a proportion of deaths 
U perpetually taking place* bat the very frequency which ought to 
ckclce attention prevents it ; tiil it is thus forced oo oor notice. 
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lowed another period of trial, how would they 
spend their restored life ! How cordial would 
be their penitence, how intense their devotion, 
how profound their humility, how holy their 
actions ! Think then that you have still in your 
power that for which they would give millions 
of worlds. "Hell" says a pious writer, «is 
truth seen too late.*' 

In almost every mind there sometimes float 
indefinite and gieneral purposes of repentance. 
The operation of these purposes is often repelled 
by a real though disavowed scepticism. <' Be- 
cause sentence is not executed speedily," they 
suspect it has never been pronounced. They 
therefore think they may safely continue to de. 
fer their intended but unshapen purpose.-— 
Though they sometimes visit the sick beds of 
others, though they see how much disease dis- 
qualifies for all duties, y^t to this period of in- 
capacity, to this moment of disqualification do 
they continue to defer this tremendously im- 
portant concern. 

What an image of the divine condescension 
does it convey, that << the goodness of God 
leadeth to repentance i" It does not bitrely 
invite, but it conducts. Every warning is more 
or less an invitation ; every visitation is a light- 
er stroke to avert a heavier blow. This was 
the way in which the heathen world understood 
portents and prodigies, and on this interpreta- 
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tion of them they acted. Any alarming warn<* 
ing) whether rational or superstitious, drove 
them to their temples, their sacrifices, their ex- 
piations. Does our clearer light always carr/ 
us farther ? Does it in these instances, always 
carry us as far as natural conscience carried 
them ? 

The final period of the worldly man at length 
arrives ; but he will not believe his danger. 
Even if he fearfully glance round for an inti- 
mation of it in every surrounding face, every 
face, it is too probable, is in a league to de- 
ceive him. What a noble opportunity is now 
ofifercd to the Christian Physician to shew a 
kindness as far superior to any he has ever 
shewn, as the concerns of the soul are superior 
to those of the body \ Oh let him not fear firu" 
dently to reveal a truth for which the patient 
may bless him in eternity ! Is it not sometimes 
to be feared that in the hope of prolonging for 
a little while the existence of the perishing 
body, he robs the never-dying soul of its last 
chance of pardon ? Does not the concern for 
the immortal part united with his care of the 
afflicted body, bring the Medical Professor to 
a nearer imitation than any other supposeable 
situation, can do, of that divine Physician who 
never healed the one without manifesting a ten- 
der concern for the other ? 
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Btit the deceit is shorty is fmitless. The 
amazed spirit is about to dislodge. Who shall 
speak its terror and dismay ? Then he cries 
out in the bitterness of his soul, << what capacity 
has a diseased man, what time has a dying 
mail) what disposition has a sinful man to ac- 
quire good principles, to unlearn false notions, 
td renounce bad practices, to establish right 
habits, to begin to love God, to begin to hate 
sin ? How is the stupendous concern of salva- 
tion to be worked out by a mind incompetent 
to the most ordinary concerns ?" 

The infinite importance of what he has to do 
— ithe goading^ conviction that it must be done 
— the utter inability of doing it-— the dreadful 
combination in his lidind of both the necessity 
and incapacity-—the , despair of crowding the 
concerns, of an age into a moment— the impos. 
sibilijty of beginmng a repentance which should 
have been completed — of setting about a peace 
which should have been concluded— -of suing 
for a ]^ardon which should have been obtain- 
ed ;— all these complicated concerns — ^without 
strengtbi witbobt djne> without hope^ with a 
clouded memory, a disjointed reason, a wound- 
ed spirit, undefined terrors, remembered sins 
andcipated punishment, an angry God, an ac* 
cusing conscience, all together, intolerably aug- 
ment the sufferings of a body which stands jn 
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little need of the insupportable burthen of » 
distracted mind to aggravate its torments. 

Though we pity the superstitious weakness 
of the German Emperor in acting over the an- 
ticipated solemnities of his own funeral ; that 
eccentric act of penitence of a great but per- 
verted mind ; it would be well if we were 
now and then to represent to our minds while 
in sound health, the solemn certainties of a dy- 
ing bed ; if we were sometimes to image to 
ourselves this awful scene, not only as inevita- 
ble but as near ; if we accustomed ourselves to 
see things now, as we shall then wish we had 
seen them. Surely the most sluggish insensi- 
bility must be roused by figuring to itself the 
rapid approach of death, the nearness of our 
unalterable doom, our instant transition to that 
state of unutterable bliss or unimaginable woe 
to which death will in a moment consign us. 
Such a mental representation would assist us 
in* dissipating the illusion of the senses ; would 
help to realize what is invisible, and to approx- 
imate what we think remote. It would disen- 
chant us from the world, tear off her painted 
mask, shrink her pleasures into their proper di- 
mensions, her concerns into their real value, 
her enjoyments into their just compasS) her 
promises into nothing. 
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Terrible as the evil is, if it must, and that at 
no distant day, be met, spare not to present it 
to your imagination ; not to lacerate your feel- 
ings but to arm your resolution ; not to excite 
unprofitable distress, but to strengthen your 
faith. If it terrify you at first, draw a little 
nearer to it every time. Familiarity will abate 
the terror. If you cannot face the image, how 
will you encounter the reality ? 

Let us then figure to ourselves the moment 
(who can say that moment may not be the 
next ?) when all we cling to shall elude our 
grasp ; when every earthly good shall be to us 
as if it had never been, except in the remem- 
brance of the use we have made of it ; when our 
eyes shall close upon a world of sense, and open 
on a world of spirits ; when there shall be no 
relief for tlie fainting body, and no refuge fot 
the parting soul, except tliat single refuge to 
which, perhaps, we have never thought of re- 
sorting— -that refuge which if we have not des- 
pised we have too probably neglected — the 
everlasting mercies of God in Christ Jesus. 

Reader ! whoever you are, who have neglect 
ted to remember that to die is the end for 
which you were born, know that you have a 
personal interest in this scene. Turn not away 
from it in disdain, however feebly it may have 
been represented. You may escape any other 
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evil of life, but its end you cannot escape. Pe- 
fer not then its weightiest concern to its weak- 
est period. Begin not the preparation when 
you should be completing the work. Delay 
not the business which demands your best fac. 
ulties to the period of their debility, probabl/ 
of their extinction. Leave not the work which 
requires an age to do, to be done in a moment, 
a moment too which may not be granted. The 
alternative is tremendous. The difference is 
that of being saved or lost. It is no light things 
to perish. 
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CHAP. XIX, 
HAFPT DEATHS. 

Few circumstances contribute more fatally to 
confirm in worldly men that insensibility to 
eternal things which was considered in the 
preceding Chapter, than the boastful accounts 
we sometimes hear of the firm and heroic 
deatb^beds of popular but irreligious characters. 
Many causes contribute to these hatifiy deatha 
as they are called. The blind are bold, they 
do not seethe precipice they despise.— Or per- 
haps there is less unwillingness to quit a world 
which has so often disappointed them, or which 
they have sucked to the last dregs. They leave 
life with less reluctance, feeling that they have 
exhausted all its gratifications Or it is a dis- 
belief of the reality of the state on which they 
are about to enter. — Or it is a desire to be re- 
leased from excessive pain, a desire naturally 
ffelt by those who calculate their gain, rather 
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by what they are escaping from, than by what 
they are to receive,— Or it is equability of tem- 
per, or firmness of nerve, or hardness of mind. 
^— Or it is the arrogant wish to make the last 
act of life confirm its preceding professions.—. 
Or it is the vanity of perpetuating their philo* 
sophic character.— Or if some faint ray of light 
break in, it is the pride of not retracting the 
sentiments which from pride they have main., 
tained :— the desire of posthumous renown 
among their own party ; the hope to make 
their disciples stand firm by their example ; 
the ambition to give their last possible blow to 
revelation — or perhaps the fear of expressing 
doubts which might beget a suspicion that 
their disbelief was not so sturdy as they would 
have it thought. Above all) may they not, as a 
punishment for their long neglect of the warn* 
ing voice of truth, be given up to a strong d^-» 
lusion to believe the lie they have so often pro* 
pagated, and really to expect to find in death 
that eternal sleep with which they have afiectf 
ed to quiet their own consciences, and have 
really weakened the faith of others. 

Every new instance is an additional buttress 
on which the sceptical school lean for support, 
jind which they produce as a fresh triumph. 
With equal satisfaction they collect stories of 
infirmity, depression and want of courage in the 
dying hour of religious menj whom Xhe nature 
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pf the disease) timorousness of spirit^ profound 
humility} the sad remembrance of sin, though 
long repented ofy and forgiven^ a deep sense of 
the awfulness of meeting God in judgment ; — 
whom some or all of these causes may occasion 
to depart in trembling fear ; in whom^ though 
heaviness may endure through the night of 
death, yet joy cometh in the morning of the 
resurrection. 

It is a maxim of the Civil Law that defini- 
tions are hazardous. And it cannot be denied 
that various desciiptions of persons have haz- 
arded much in their definitions of a haMiy death. 
A very able and justly admired writer, who 
has distinguished himself by the most valuable 
works on political economy, has recorded, as 
proofs of the happy death of a no less celebra- 
ted contemporary, that he cheerfully amused 
himself in his last hours with Luc i am, a Game 
of Whist*^ and some good humoured drollery 
upon Charon and his boat. 

But may we not venture to say, with " one of 
the People called Christians,"* himself a Wit 
and Philosopher, though of the School of Christ, 
tliat the man who could meet death in such a 
frame of mind << might smile over Babylon in 
ruins, esteem the Earthquake which destroyed 

* The late excellent Bishop Horne. Sec hii tetteri to Dr. 
Adam Smith. 
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Lisbon an agreeable occurrencei and congratu* 
late the hardened Pharaoh on his overthrow in 
the Red Sea ?" 

This eminent Historian and Philosopher) 
whose great intellectual powers it is as impos* 
sible not to admire, as not to lament their un- 
happy misapplication, has been eulogised by his 
friend, as coming nearer than almost any other 
man, to the perfection of human 'nature in his 
life ; and has been almost deified for the cool 
courage and heroic firmness with which he 
met death. . His eloquent Panegyrist, with as 
insidious an innuendo as has ever been thrown 
out against revealed religion, goes on to ob- 
serve that, <' perhaps it is one of the very worst 
circumstances against Christianity, that very 
few of its professors were ever either so moral, 
so humane, or could so philosophically govern 
their passions, as the sceptical David Hume/' 

Yet notwithstanding this rich embalming of 
so noble a compound of << matter and motion,'' 
we must be permitted to doubt one of the two 
things presented for our admiration ; we must 
either doubt the so much boasted happiness of 
his death, or the so much extolled humanity of 
his heart. We must be permitted to suspect 
the soundness of that benevolence which led him 
to devote his latest hours to prepare, under tho 
label of an Eaaay on Suicide j a potion for pos- 
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terity> of so deleterious a quality, that if taken 
by the patient, under all the circumstances, in 
vhich he undertakes to prove it innocent^ 
might have gone near to effect th6 extinction 
of the whole human race. For if all rational 
beings, according to this posthumous prescript 
tion, are at liberty tb procure their own release 
from life << under pain or sickness, shame or 
poverty," how large a portion of the world 
would be authorized to quit it uncalled ! For 
how many arc subject to the two latter griev- 
ances ; from the two former how few are alto* 
gether exempt !* 

The energy of that ambition which could con- 
centrate the last efforts of a powerful mind, the 
last exertions of a spirit greedy of fame, into a 
project, not only for destroying the. souls, but 
for abridgiifig the lives of his fellow-creatures, 
leaves at a disgraceful distance the inverted 
thirst of glory, of the man, who, to imorialize 
his own name, set fire to the Temple at Ephe- 
sus. Such a burning zeal to annihilate the 
eternal hope of his fellow-creatures might be 

* Another part of the Essay m Suicidehn this passage.—" When- 
ever pain or sorrow so f»r overcome my patiencei as to makr me tir. 
ed of lifcf I may conclude that I am recalled from my station in the 
plainest and most express terms."— And again—" When I fall tt|ion 
my own sword, I receive my d«ath equally from the hands of the 
Deity, as if it liad proceeded from a lion* a precipice, or a fever." 
—And again—'* Where is the crime of turning a few ounces of blood 
from their natural channel .'" 
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philosophy •; but surely to authorize them to 
curtail their mortal existence} which to the in* 
fid el who looks for no other, must be invalua* 
ble, was not philanthropy. • 

But if this death was thought worthy of being 
blazoned to the public eye in all the warm and 
glowing colours with which affection decorates 
panegyric, the disciples of the same school 
have been in general anxiously solicitous to 
produce only the more creditable instances of 
invincible hardness of heart, while they have 
laboured to cast an impenetrable veil over the 
closing scene of those among the less inflexible 
of the fraternity, who have exhibited in their 
departing moments, any sytnptoms of doubt, 
any indications of distrust, respecting the va- 
lidity of their principles : — ^Principles which 
they had long maintained with so much zeal, 
and disseminated with so much industry. 

In spite of the sedulous anxiety of his Satel- 
lites to conceal the clouded setting of the great 
luminary of modern infidelity, from which so 
many minor stars have filled their littl^ urns, 
and them set up for original lights themselves ; 
in spite of the pains ^aken — ^for we must drop 
metaphor — ^to shroud from all eyes, except 
those of the initiated, the terror and dismay 
with which the Philosopher of Geneva met 
death, met his summons to appear before that 
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God whose providence he had ridiculed^ that 
Saviour whose character and ofTiccs he had vil- 
ified^ — the secret was betrayed. In spite of the 
precautions taken by his associates to bury in 
congenial darkness the agonies which in his last 
hours contradicted the audacious blasphemies 

of a laborious life spent in their propagation^ at 
last) like his great instigator, he believed and 
trembled. • 

Whatever the sage of Ferney might be in the 
eyes of Journalists, of Academicians, of Ency- 
clopoedists, of the Royal Author of Berlin, of 
Revolutionists in the egg of his own hatching, 
of full grown infidels of his own spawning ; of 
a world into which he had been for more than 
half a century industriously infusing a venom, 
the effects of which will be long felt, the ex- 
piring philosopher was no object of veneration 
to his NURSE.— She couJd have recorded << a tale . 
to harrow up the soul," the horrors of which 
were sedulously attempted to be consigned to 
oblivion. But for this woman and a few other 
unbribed witnesses, his friends would probably 
have endeavoured to edify the world with thh 

addition to the brilliant catalogue of hafifiy 
deathi,* • \ 

* It if a well attested fact that this womaiif after his decease* 
being sent for to attend another person in dying ctrcamstances, anx- 
toosly enquired if the patient was t Gentleman» for that she had 
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It has been a not uncommon opinion that the 
works of an able and tnilf {uous Christian, by 
their happ7 tendencf to awaken the careless 
and to convince the unbelieving, may, even for 
ages after the excellent Author is entered into 
his eternal rest, by the accession of new Con* 
verts which they bring to Christianity, continue 
to add increasing brightness to the crown of 
the already glorified saint. — If this be true, 
how shall imagination presume to conceive, 
much less how shall language express, what 
must be expected in the contrary case ? How 
shall we dare turn our thoughts to the pro-> 
gressive torments which may be ever heaping 
on the heads of those unhappy men of genius, 
who having devoted their rare talents to pro« 
mote vice and infidelity, continue with fatal 
success to make successive proselytes through 
successive ages, if their works last so long, and 

recently been so dreadfully terri6ed in witneMlog the dying hor- 
rors of Moos, de Voltaire, which sonnssed all description, that she 
had resolved never to attend any other person of that sex unless she 
coold be assured that he was not a philosopher.— Voltaire Indeed 
as he was deficient in the moral honesty and the other good qoali- 
tiet which obuined for Mr. Home the afiection of his friends, want- 
ed his sincerity. Of all his other vices hypocrisy was the consum- 
mation. While he daily dishonoured the Redeemer by the invention 
of unheard of blasphemies ; after he lud bound himself by a solemn 
|4edf(e never to rest till he had exterminated his very name from 
the f4ce of the earth* he was not ashamed to assist regularly at 
the awfU commemoration of his death at the Altar I 
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thus accumulate on themselves angui9h ever 
growing, miseries ever multiplying} without 
hope of any mitigaiion, without hope of an^ 
end. 

A' more recent instance of the temper and 
spirit wliich the College of Infidelity exhibits on 
these occasions is perhaps less generally known. 
A person of our own time and country, of high 
rank and talents, and who ably filled a great pub- 
lic situation, had unhappily, in early life, imbibed 
principles and habits analogous to those of a no- 
toriously profligate society of which he was a 
member, a society, of which the very appellation 
it delighted to distinguish itself by, is 

OlTcnce and torture to the sober ear. 

In the near view of death, at an advanced age^ 
deep remorse and terror took possession of his 
soul ; but he had no friend about him to whom 
he could communicate the state of his mind, or 
from whom he could derive either counsel or 
consolation. One day in the absence of his at- 
tendants, he raised his exhausted body on his dy- 
ing bed, and threw himself on the floor, where 
he was found in great sigony of spirit, with a 
prayer book in his hand. This detection was at 
once a subject for ridicule and regret to his col- 
leagues, and he was contemptuously spoken of 

P VOL. II. 
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as a pusillanimous deserter from the good catuc: 
The phrase used by them to express their dis* 
pleasure at his apostacy is too ofiensive to find a 
place here.* Were we called upon to decide 
between rival horrors, we should feel no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing this death a less unhappy 
one than those to which we have before alluded. 

Another well known sceptic, while in perfect 
health, took measures by a special order, to 
guard against any intrusion in his last sicknessy 
by which he might, even in the event of deliri- 
um,bctray any doubtful apprehension that there 
might be an hereafter ; or in any other way be 
surprised in uttering expressions of terror, and 
thus exposing the state of his mind, in case any 
such revolution should take place, which his 
heart whispered him might possibly happen. 

But not only in those hafifiy deaths which 
close a life of avowed impiety, is there great 
room for suspicion, but even in cases where 
without acknowledged infidelity, there has been 
a careless life ; when in such cases we hear of 
a sudden death-bed revolution, of much seem- 
mg contrition, succeeded by extraordmary pro- 
fessions of joy and triumph, we should be very 
cautious of pronouncii^g on their real state. 
Let us rather leave the penitent of a day to that 

* The writer had this Mecdote from an acqawfnnmce of the n<t1i1e 
perion at the time of his death. 
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mercy against which he has been sinning through 
a whole life. These " Clinical Converts" (t6 
borrow a favorite phrase of the eloquent Bishop 
Taylor) may indeed be true penitents ; biit how 
shall we pronounce them to be so ? How can we 
conclude that « they are dead unto sin" unless 
they be spared to " live unto righteousness" ? 

Happily we are not called upon to decide. 
He to whose broad eye the future and the past 
lie open, as he has been their constant witness^ 
80 will he be their unerring judge.* 

But the admirers of certain hapfiy deaths do not 

even pretend that any such change appeared in 

the friends of whom they make not so much the 

panegyric as the apotheosis. They would even 

think repentance a derogation from the dignity 

of their character. They pronounce them to 

have been good enough as they were ; insisting 

that they have a demand for happiness upon God| 

if there be any such Being ; a clcdm upon heaven 

\ 

* The prtmtttve church carried their incredulity of the appear- 
ances of repentance so far as to require not only years of sorrow 
for sin, Imt perseverance in piety, l>efore they would admit offend* 
ers to their commanion ; and as a testoffhfir sincerity, reqtiired 
the uniform practice of those virtues most opposite to tlicir former 
vices— were this made the criterion now, we shonld not so often 
bear such flaming accounts of converts* so exulringly reportefl, be* 
fore time has been allowed to try their stability. Nfore especially 
we should not hear of so many triumphant relations of dt* ath.bed 
converts, in whom the symptoms must frequently be too equivocal 
to admit the positive decision of human wisdom. 
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if there be any such place. They are satisfied 
that their friend, after a life spent *^ without God 
in the world) without cTidencing any marks of a 
changed heart, without eren affecting any thing 
like repentance, without intimating that there 
was any call for it, died pronoumciiig himself. 

HAPPY. 

But nothing is more suspicious than a happy 
deaths where there has neither been religion in 
the life nor humility in its close, where its course 
has been without piety, and its termination with- 
out repentance. 

Others in a still bolder stndn, disdaining the^ 
posthumous renown to be conferred by surviv- 
ors, of their having died happily, prudently se- 
cure their own fame, and changing both the 
tense and the person usual in monumental In- 
scriptions, with prophetic confidence record on 
their own sepulchral marble, that they 9haU die 
not only << happy" but " okateful" — the pre- 
science of philosophy thus assuming as certain 
what the humble spirit of Christianity only pre- 
sumes to hope. 

There is another reason to be assigned for the 
charitable error of indiscriminately consigning 
our departed acquaintance to certain happiness. 
Affliction, as it is a tender, so it is a misleading 
feeling, especially in minds naturally soft, and 
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but slightly tinctured with religion. The death 
of a friend awakens the kindest feelings of the 
heart. But by exciting true sorrow, it often ex- 
cites false charity. Grief naturally softens ev- 
ery fault, love as naturally heightens every vir- 
tue. It is right and kind to consign error to 
oblivion, but not to immortality. Charity indeed 
'we owe to the dead as well as to the living, but 
not that erroneous charity by which truth is vi6- 
Iated,and undeserved commendation lavished on 
those whom truth could no longer injure. To 
calumniate the dead is ev^n worse than to violate 
the rights of sepulture ; not to vindicate calum- 
niated worth, when it can no longer vindicate 
itself, is a crime next to that of attacking it ;* 

* What a generous instance of that disinterested attachment 
which survives the grave of its object, and piously rescues his re. 
putation from the assaults of malignity, was given by the late ex« 
cellent Bishop Portens, in his animated defence of Archbishop 
Seeker ! May his own fair fame never stand in need of any such 
warm vindication* which> however, it could not fail to find in the 
bosom of every good m.«n !— The fine talentx of this lamented pre- 
I^itc, uniformly devoted to the purposes for which God gave them— 
his life directed to those duties to which his high professional 
stationcalledhim— his Christian graces^those engaging manners 
which shed a soft lustre on the firm fidelity of his friendships-- 
that kindness which was ever flowing from his heart to his lips— 
tlie benignity and candour which distinguished not his conversation 
«*n1y. Irat his conduat- these* and all those amiable qualities, that 
gentle temper and correct cheerfulness with which he adorned so- 
ciety, will ever endear his memory to all who knew him inti- 
mately ; and let his friends remember, that to imitate his virtues 
will be the best proof of their remembering them. 
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but on the dead, charity, though well under- 
stood, is often mistakingly exercised. 

If we were called upon to collect the greatest 
quantity of hyperbole — falsehood might be too > 
harsh a term — in the least given time and space^ 
we should do well to search for it in those sacred 
edifices expressly consecrated to truth. There 
we should see the ample mass of canonizing 
kindness which fills their mural decorations, ex- 
pressed in all those flattering records inscribed 
by every variety of motive to every variety of 
claim. In addition to what is dedicated to real 
morit by real sorrow, we should hear of tears 
which were never shed, grief which was never 
felt, praise which was never earned ; we should 
see what is raised by the decent demands of con- 
nection, by tender, but undiscerning friendship, 
by poetic licence, by eloquent gratitude for testa- 
mentary favours. 

It is an amia1>lc though not a correct feeling 
in human nature, that, fancying we have not 
done justice to certain characters during their 
lives, we run into the error of supposed compen- 
sation by over estimating them after their de- 
cease. 

On account of neighborhood, affinity, long ac- 
quaintance, or some pleasing qualities, we may 
have entertained a kindness for many persons, 
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of whose state however, while they lived, we 
could not, with the utmost streteh of charity, ' 
think favourably. If their sickness has been 
long and severe, our compassion having been 
kept by that circumstance in a state of continual 
excitement ; though we lament their death, yet 
we feel thankful that their suffering is at an end. 
Forgetting our former opinion, and the course 
of life on which it was framed, we fall into all 
the common places of consolation-— *< God is 
merciful^-we trust that they are at rest— what a 
happy release they have had !" — Nay, it is well 
if we do not go so far as to entertain a kind of 
vague belief that their better qualities joined to 
their suflferings have, on the whole, ensured their 
felicity. 

Thus at once losing sight of that word of God 
which cannot lie, of our former regrets on their 
subject, losing the remembrance of their defect* 
ive principles, and thoughtless conduct ; with- 
out any reasonable ground for altering our opin« 
ion, any pretence for entertaining a better hope 
—we assume that they are happy. We reason 
as if we believed that the suffering of the body 
had purchased the salvation of the soul, as if it 
had rendered any doubt almost criminal. We 
seem to make ourselves easy on the falsest 
-round imaginable, not because we believe their 
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hearts were changed, but because they are now 
beyond all possibility of change. 

. But surely the mere circumstance of death 
will not have rendered them fit for that heaven 
for which we before feared they were unfit. Far 
be it from \is, indeed, blind and sinful as we arei 
to pass sentence upon Mrm, lo pass sentence 
upon any. .We dare not venture to pronounce 
what may have passed between God and their 
souls, even at the last hour. We know that in- 
finite mercy is not restricted to times or seasons ; 
to an early or a late repentance ; we know not 
but in that little interval their peace was madcy 
their pardon granted, through the atoning bloody 
and powerful intercession of their Redeemer. 
Nor should we too scrupulously pry into the 
state of others, never, indeed, except to benefit 
them or ourselves ; we should rather imitate the 
example of Christ, who at once gave an admira- 
ble lesson of meekness and charitable judgment, 
when avoiding an answer which might have led 
to fruitless discussion, he gave a reproof under 
the shape of an exhortation. — In reply to the 
inquiry, "' are there few that be saved," he thus 
checked vain curiosity-— << Strive (you) to enter 
in at the strait gate." On another occasion, in 
the same spirit, he corrected inquisitivenessy 
not by an answer, but by an interrogation and a 
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precept—" What is that to thee ? Follow thou 

me.*' 

But where there is strong ground to appre* 
hend that the contrary may have been the case^ 
it is very dangerous to pronounce peremptorily 
on the safety of the dead. Because if we allow 
ourselves to be fully persuaded that they are en- 
tered upon a state of happiness, it will naturally 
and fatally tempt us to lower our own standard. 
If we are ready to conclude that they are now in 
a state of glory whose principles we believed t» 
be incorrect) 'Whose practice, to say the least of 
it, we know to be negligent, who, without our 
indulging a censorious or a presumptuous spirit) 
we thought lived in a state of mind, and a course 
of habits, not only far from light, but even avow- 
edly inferior to our own ; will not this lead to 
the conclusion, either that we ourselves, stand** 
ing on so much higher ground, are in a very ad- 
vanced state of grace, or that a much lower than 
ours may be a state of safety ? And will not 
such a belief tend to slacken our endeavours, and 
to lower our tone, both of faith and practice ? 

By this conclusion we contradict the affecting 
assertion of a very sublime poet, 

For as they sicken and for as they die. 

For while we are thus taking and giving false 
comfort) our friend as to us will have died in 
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vain. Instead of his death having operated as a* 
warning voice) to rouse us to a more animated 
piety, it \rill be rather likely to lull us into a dan- 
gerous security. If our affection has so blinded 
our judgment, we shall by the indulgence of a 
false candour to another, sink into a false peace 
ourselves. 

It will be a wounding circumstance to the 
feelings of surviving friendship, to see a person 
of loose habits, whom though we loved yet we 
feared to admonish, and that, because we loved 
him ; for, whom though we saw his danger, yet 
perhaps we neglected to pray ; to see him 
brought to that ultimate and fixed state in which 
admonition is impossible, in which prayer is not 
only fruitless, but unlawful. 

Another distressing circumstance frequently 
occurs. We meet with affectionate but irreli- 
gious parents, who though kind and perhaps 
amiable, have neither lived themselves nor edu- 
cated their families in Christian principles, nor 
in habits of Christian piety. A child at the age 
of maturity dies. Deep is the affliction of the 
dealing parent. The world is a blank. He 
looks round for comfort where he has been ac- 
customed to look for it, among his friends. He 
finds it not. He looks up for it where he has 
not been accustomed to seek it. Neither liis 
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heart nor bis treasure has been laid up in heaven. 
Yet a paroxysm) of what may be termed natural 
devoliony gives to his giief an air of piety. The 
first cry of anguish is commonly religious. 

The lamented object perhaps, through utter 
ignorance of the awful gulph which was opening 
to receive him, added to a tranquil temper, 
might have expired without evidencing any great 
distress, and his hattfiy death is industriously pro- 
claimed through the neighborhood, and the 
mourning parents have only to wish that their 
latter end may be like his. They cheat at once 
their sorrow and their souls, with the soothing no- 
tion that they shall soon meet their beloved child 
in heaven. Of this they persuade themselves as 
firmly and as fondly, as if both they and the ob- 
ject of their grief had been living in the way 
which leads thither. Oh for that unbought 
treasure, a sincere, a real friend, who might lay 
hold on the propitious moment 1 When the 
heart is softened by sorrow, it might possibly, if 
ever, be led to its true remedv. This would 
indeed be a more unequivocal, because more 
painful act of friendship, than pouring in the 
lulling opiate of false consolation, which we are 
too ready to administer, because it saves our own 
feelings wliile it soothes, witliout healing) those 
of the mourner. 
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But perhaps the integrity of the friend con- 
quers bis timidity. Alas ! he is honestly ex- 
plicit to unattending or to offended ears.-— They 
refuse to hear the voice of the charmer. But if 
the mourners will not endure the voice of ex- 
hortation noW) while there is hopcy how will 
they endure the sound of the last trumpet when 
hope is at an end ? If they will not bear the gen- 
tle whispers of friendship, how will they bear 
the voice of the accusing angel, the terrible sen- 
tence of the incensed Judge ? If private reproof 
be intolerable, how will they stand the being 
made a spectacle to angels and to men, even to 
the whole assembled universe, to the whole cre- 
ation of God ? 

But instead of converting the friendly warn- 
ing to their eternal benefit, they are probably 
wholly bent on their own vindication. Still their 
character is dearer to them than their soul.—* 
*< We never,'* say they, « were any man's ene- 
my." — ^Yes— you have been the enemy of all to 
whom you have given a bad example. You 
have especially been the enemy of your children 
in whom you have implanted no Christian prin- 
ciples. Still they insist with the prophet that 
<< there is no iniquity in them that can be called 
iniquity." « We have wronged no one," say 
they, " we have given to every one his due. 
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We have done our duty." Your first duty \yasto 
God. You have robbed your Maker of the ser- 
vice due to him. You have robbed your Re- 
deemer of the souls he died to save* You have 
robbed your own soul and too probably the souls 
ofthose whom you have so wretchedly educated^ 
of eternal happiness. 

Thus the flashes of religion which darted in 
upon their conscience in the first burst of sorrow 
too frequently die away ; they expire before the 
grief which kindled them. They resort again to 
their old resource the world, which if it cannot 
soon heal their sorrow, at least soon diverts it. 

To shut our eyes upon death as an object of 
terror or of hope, and to consider it only as a re« 
lease or an extinction, is viewing it under a cha- 
racter .which is not its own. But to get rid of 
the idea at any rate, and then boast that we dp 
not fear the thing we do not think of, is not dif- 
ficult. Nor is it difficult to think of it without 
alarm if we do not include its consequences. 
But to him who frequently repeats, not mechan- 
ically but devoutly, « we know that thou shalt ** 
'< come to be our Judge,*' death cannot be a 
matter of indiiference. 

Another cause of these hafifiy deatht is that 
many think salvation a slight thing, that heaven 
is cheaply obtained, that a merciful God is easily 
q ■' VOL. II. 
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pleased, that we are Christians, and that mercy 
Comes of course to those who have always pro- 
fest to believe that Christ died to purchase it for 
them. This notion of God being- more merciful 
than he has any where declared himself to bo 
instead of inspiring them with more gratitude to 
him, inspires more confidence in themselves* 
This corrupt faith generates a corrupt morality. 
It leads to this strange consequence, not to make 
them love God better, but to venture on offend- 
ing him more. 

People talk as if the act of death made a com- 
plete change in the nature, as well as in the con- 
dition of man. Death is the vehicle to another 
state of being, but possesses no power to qualify 
us for that state. In conveying us to a new 
world it does not give us a new heart. It puts 
the unalterable stamp of decision on the charac- 
ter, but does not transform it into a character di- 
ametrically opposite. 

Our affections themselves will be rather raised 
than altered. Their tendencies will be the same 
though their advancement will be incomparably 
higher. They will be exalted in their degree 
but not changed in their nature. They will be 
purified from all earthly mixtures, cleansed from 
all human pollutions, the principle will be clear- 
ed from its imperfections, but it will not become 
another principle. He that is unholy will not be 
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made holy by death. The heart mW not have a 
new object to seek, but will be directed more in- 
tensely to the same object.' 

They who loved God here will love him far 
more in heaven, because they will know him far 
better. There he will reign without a competi- 
tor. They who served him here in sincerity 
will there serve him in perfection. If <^ the pure 
in heart shall see God," let us remember that 
this purity is not to be contracted after we have 
been admitted to its remuneration. The beati- 
tude is pledged as a reward for the purity, not as 
a qualification for it. Purity will be sublimated 
in heaven, but will not begin to be produced 
there. It is to be acquired by passing through 
the refiner's fire here, not through the penal and 
expiatory firo which human ingenuity devised to 
purge offending man, 

From the foul deeds done in bis days of natorrJ 

The extricated spirit will be separated from the 
feculence of all that belongs to sin, to sense, to 
self. We shall indeed find ourselves new, be- 
cause spiritualized beings ; but if the cast of the 
mind were not in a great measure the same, how 
should we retain our identity ? The soul will 
there become that which it here desired to be, 
that which it mourned because it was so far 
from being. It will have obtained that cpmplete 
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victory over its corruptions which it here only 
desired, winch it here only struggled to obtain. 

Here our love of spiritual things is superindu* 
ced, there it will be our natural frame. The im- 
pression of God on our hearts will be stamped 
deeper, but it will not be a different impression. 
Our obedience will be more voluntary^ because 
there will be no rival propensities to obstruct it. 
It will be more entire, because it will have to 
struggle with no counteracting force. — Here we 
sincerely though imperfectly love the law of 
God, even though it controls our perverse will, 
though it contradicts our corruptions. There 
our lofe will be complete, because our will will 
retain no perverseness, and our corruptions will 
be done away. 

Repentance, precious at all seasons, in the sea- 
son of health is noble. It is a generous principle 
when it overtakes us surrounded with the pros- 
perities of life, when it is not put off till distress 
drives us to it. Seriousness of spirit is most 
acceptable to God when danger is out of sight, 
preparation for death when death appears to be 
at a distance. 

Virtue and piety are founded on the nature of 
things, on the laws of God, not on any vicissi- 
tudes in human circumstances. Irreligion, folly 
and vice are just as unreasonable in the meridian 
of life as at the approach of death. They strike 
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US differently but they always retain their own 
character. Every argument against an irreli- 
gious death is equally cogent against an irreli- 
gious life. Piety and penitence may be quick- 
ened by the near view of death, but the reasons 
for practising them are not founded on its near- 
ness. Death may stimulate our fears for the 
consequences of vice, but furnishes no motive 
for avoiding it, which Christianity had not taught 
before. The necessity of religion is as urgent 
now as it will be when we are dying. It may 
not appear so, but the reality of a thing does not ' 
depend on appearances. Besides, if the necessi- 
ty of being religious depended on the approach 
of death, what moment of our lives is there, in 
which we have any security against it ? In eve- 
ry point of view therefore, the same necessity 
for being religious subsists when we are in full 
health as when we are about to die. 

* • • • * 

We may then fairly arrive at this conclusion, 
that there is no hafiiiy death but that which con- 
ducts to a hajipy immortality ,% — No joy in putting,, 
off the body, if we have not put on the Lord Je- 
sus Christ-~No consolation in escaping from the 
miseries of time till we have obtained a wel\ 
grounded hope of a blsssed eternity. 
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CHAP. XX. 

ON THE SUFFEUINQS OF OOOD HEN. 

ixFFLicTiON is the school in which great vir- 
tues are acquired, in which great characters 
are formed. It is a kind of moral Gymnasi- 
um, in which the disciples of Christ are train* 
ed to robust exercise, hardy exertion, and se* 
vcre conflict. 

We do not hear of martial heroes in << the 
calm and piping time of peace,*' nor of the 
most eminent saints in the quiet and unmo- 
lested periods of ecclesiastical history. We 
are far from denying that the principle of 
courage in the warrior, or of piety in the saint 
continues to subsist, ready to be brought into 
action when perils beset the country or trials 
assail the church ; but it must be allowed that 
in long periods of inaction, both are liable to 
decay. 

The Christian, in our comparatively tranquil 
day, is happily exempt from the trials and the 
terrors which the annals of persecution record. 
Thanks to the establishment of a pure Chris- 
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tianity in the Church, thanks to the infusion of 
the same pure principle into our laws, and to 
the mild and tolerating spirit of both — a man 
is so far from being liable to pains and penal* 
ties for his attachment to his religion, that he 
is protected in its exercise ; and were certain 
existing statutes enforced, he would even in- 
cur penalties for his violation of religious du« 
ties, rather than for his observance of them*. 

Yet still the Christian is not exempt from 
his individual, his appropriate, his undefined 
trials. We refer not merely to those " cruel 
mockings,'' which the acute sensibility of the 
Apostle led him to rank in the same catalogue 
with bonds, imprisonments, exile and martyr- 
dom itself. We allude not altogether to those 
misrepresentations and calumnies to which the 
zealous Christian is peculiarly liable ; nor ex- 
clusively to those difiiculdes to which his very 
adherence to the principles he professes, must 
necessarily subject him ; nor entirely to those 
occasional sacrifices of credit, of advancement, 
of popular applause ; to which his refusing to 
sail with, the tide of popular opinion may com- 
pel him ; nor solely to the disadvantages which 
under certain circumstances his not preferring 
expediency to principle may expose him. But 

* We allude to thelawi agalott iwearing* attending public wor« 
ship, ice. 
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the truly good man is not only oft^fi called to 
struggle with trials of large dimensions, with 
exigencies of obvious difficulty, but to encoun- 
ter others w|iich are better und^rstpo^ tliai^ 
defined* 

And daller would he be than the fiic weed 
That rou iuelf atfaseon Lethe'i wharf« 

were he left to batten undisturbed, in peaceful 
security on the unwholesome pastures of rank 
prosperity. The thick exhalations drawn up 
from this gross soil render the atmosphere so 
heavy as to obstruct the ascent of piety,' her 
flagging pinions are kept down by the influence 
of this moist vapour ; she is prevented frpm 
soaring, 

to live insphered 
In regiohs mild of ca^m and serene air. 
Above the imoke and itir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth. 

The p^^pered Christian thi^s continually 
gravitating to the earth, would have his heart 
solely bent to 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being* 

Unmindful of the crown religion gives 

After this mortal change, to her true servants. 

It is an unspeakable blessing that no eventsi 
afe left to the choice pf beings, who from 
their blindness would seldom fail to chuse 
s^ipi^s. Were circumstances at our own dispo- 
sal y(G should allot ourselves nothing but ease 
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and success, bul riches and fame, but protract- 
ed youth, perpetual health, unvaried happiness. 
All this, as it would be very unnatural, so 
perhaps it would not be very wrong, for bc- 
ingi who were always to live on earth. But 
for beings who arc placed here in a state of 
trial and not established in their final home, 
whose condition in eternuy depends on the use 
they make of time, nothing would be more 
dangerous than such a power, nothing more 
fatal than the consequences to which such a 
power would lead. 

If a surgeon were to put into the hand o^ 
a wounded patient the probe or the lancet, 
with how much false tenderness would he treiit 
himself ! How skin-deep would be the exam- 
ination, how slight the incision ! The patient 
would escape the pain, but the wound might 
prove mortal. The practitioner therefore 
wisely uses his instruments himself. He goes 
deep perhaps, but not deeper than the case 
demands. The psdn may be acute, but the life 
is preserved. 

Thus He in whose hands we are, is too 
good, and loves us too well to trust us with 
ourselves. He knows that we will not contra- 
dict our own inclinations, that we will not im- 
pose on ourselves any thing unpleasant, that 
we will not inflict on ourselves any voluntary 
psun^ however necessary the uifliction, however 
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ftalutary the effect. God graciously does this 
for us himself, or he knows it would never be 
done. 

A Christian is liable to the same sorrows 
tind sufferings with other men : He has no 
where any promise of immunity from the trou- 
bles of life, but he has a merciful promise of 
support under them. He considers them in 
another view, he bears them with another spir- 
it, he improves them to other purposes than 
those whose views are bounded by this world. 
Whatever may be the instruments of his suf- 
fering, whether sickness, losses, calumnies, 
persecutions, he knows that, it proceeds from 
God ; al) means are his instruments. All in- 
ferior causes operate by his directing hand. 

We said that a Christian is liable to the 
same sufferings with other men. Might we 
not repeat what we have before said, that his 
very Christian profession is often the cause of 
his sufferings ? They are the badge of his dis. 
cipleship, the evidences of his father's love ; 
they arc at once the marks of God's favour, 
and thp materials of his own future happiness. 

What were the arguments of worldly advan- 
tage held out through the whole New-Testa- 
ment to induce the world to embrace the reli- 
gion it taught ? What was the condition of St. 
Paul's introduction to Christianity I It was not 
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w^I will crown him with honour and pix)sper- 
ity, with dignity and pleasure, but — ^^l will 
shew him how great things he must suffer for 
my name's sake.** 

What were the virtues which Christ chiefly 
taught in his discourses ? What were the 
graces he most recommended by his exam- 
ple ? Self-denial, mortification, patience, long- 
suflering, renouncing ease and pleasure. These 
are the marks which have ever since its iirst 
appearance, distinguished Christianity from all 
the religions in the world, and on that account 
evidently prove its divine original. Ease, splen- 
dour, extemal prosperity, conquest, made no 
part of its establishment. Other empires have 
been founded in the blood of the vanquished, 
the dominion of Christ was founded in his own 
blood. Most of the beatitudes which inflnite 
compassion pronounced, have the sorrows of 
earth for their subject but the joys of heaven 
for their .completion. 

' To establish this religion in the world, tha 
Almighty, as his own word assures us, subvert- 
ed kingdoms and altered the face of nations. 
"For thus saith the Lord of Hosts'* (by his 
prophet Haggai) « yet once, it is a little whiles 
and I will shake the heavens and the earth, and 
the sea and the dry land ; and I will shake all 
nations^ and the desire of all nations shall 
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come." Could a religion, the kingdom of 
which was to be founded by such awful means, 
be established, be peq)etuated, without inyolv- 
ing the sufferings of its subjects ? 

If the Christian course had been meant for a 
path of roses, would the life of the Author of 
Christianity have been a path strewed witb 
thorns ? ^^ He made for us," says Bishop Jere- 
my Taylor, « a covenant of sufferings, his very 
promises were sufferings, his rewards were 
sufferings, and his arguments to invite men to 
follow him were only taken from sufferings in 
this life and the reward of sufferings hereafter." 
But if no prince but the prince of peace ever 
set out with a proclamation of the reversionary 
nature of his empire — if no other king, to allay 
avarice and check ambition, ever invited sub- 
jects by the unallunng declaration that ^^his 
kingdom was not of this world" — ^if none other 
ever declared that it was not dignity or hon- 
ours, valour or talents that made them >< wor- 
thy of him," but « taking up the cross"— if no 
other ever made the sorrows which would at- 
tend his followers a motive for their attach- 
ment — yet no other ever had the goodness to 
promise, or th power to make his promise 
good, that he would give ^ rest to the heavy 
laden." Other sovereigns have <( overcome the 
world" for their own ambition, but none besides 
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ever thought of making the « tribulation'' which 
should be the effect of that conquest, a ground 
for animating the fidelity of his followers — ever 
thought of bidding them "be of good cheer," 
because he had overcome the world in a sense 
which was to make his subjects lose all hope 
of rising in it. 

The Apostle to the Philippians enumerated 
it among the honours and distinctions prepar- 
ed for his most favoured converts, not only that 
« they should believe in Christ" but that they 
should also " suffer for him." Any other re- 
ligion would have made use of such a promise 
as an argument to deter, not to attract. That 
a religion should flourish the more under such 
discouraging invitations, with the threat of even 
degrading circumstances and absolute losses, 
is an unanswerable evidence tliat it was of no 
Imman origin. 

It is among the mercies of God, that lie 
strengthens the virtues of his servants by hajrd- 
ening them under the cold and bracing climate 
oF adverse fortune,' instead of leaving them to 
languish under the shining but withering sun 
of unclouded prosperity. When they cannot 
hh attracted to him by gentler influences, he 
sends these salutary storms and tempests, which 
purify while they alarm. Our gracious Father 

R » V«L. IT, 
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knows that eternity is long enough for his chil- 
dren to be happy in. 

The character of Christianity may be seen 
by the very images of military conflict, under 
which the scriptures so frequently exhibit it. 
Suffering is the initiation into a Christian's 
calling. It is his education for heaven. Shall 
the scholar rebel at the discipline which is to 
fit him for his profession, or the soldier at the 
exercise which is to qualify him for victory ? 

fiut the Christian's trials do not all spring 
from without. He would think them compar- 
atively easy, had he only the opposition of men 
to struggle against, or even the severer dispen- 
sations of God to sustain ? If he has a conflict 
with the world, he has a harder conflict with 
sin. His bosom foe is his most unyielding en- 
emy ; 

Hit warfare if «vithin« there onfatigaed 
Hit ferveiit spirit labours. 

This it is which makes his other trials heavy» 
which makes his power of sustaining them 
weak, which renders his conquest over them 
slow and inconclusive ; which too often solicits 
him to oppose interest to duty, indolence to re- 
sistance, and self-indulgence to victory. 

This world is the stage on which worldly 
men more exclusively act, and the things of the 
world, and the applause of the worlds are Uie 
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rewards which they propose to themselves. 
These they bften attain — with these they are 
satisfied. Tliey aim at no higher end, and of 
their aim they are not disappointed. But let 
not tlie Christian repine at the success of those 
whose motives he rejects, whose practices he 
dares not adopt, whose ends he deprecates. If 
lie feel any disposition to murmur when he 
sees the irreligious io great prosperity, let him 
ask himself if he wojuld tread their path to at- 
tain their ^nd — ^if he would do their work to 
obtain their wages ? He knows he would not. 
Let him then cheerfully leave them to scram- 
ble for the prizes, and jostle for the places, 
which the world temptingly holds out, but which 
he will not purchase at the world's price. 

Consult the page of History, and observe, 
not only if the best men have been the most 
Successful, but even if they have not often emi- 
nently failed in great enterprises, undertaken 
perhaps on the purest principles ; while un- 
worthy instruments have been often employed, 
not only to produce dangerous revolutions, but 
to bring about events ultimately tending to the 
public benefit ; enterprizes in which good men 
feared to engage, which perhaps they were not 
competent to effect, or in effecting which they 
might have wounded their conscience and en- 
dangered their souls. 
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Good causes are not always conducted by 
good men. A good cause may be connected 
with something that is not good, with party for 
instance. Party often does that for virtue, which 
virtue is not able to do for herself ; and thus 
the right cause is promoted and effected by 
some subordinate, even by some wrong motive- 
A worldly man, connecting himself with a re- 
ligious cause, gives it that importance in the 
eyes of the world, which neither its own recti- 
tude, nor that of its religious supporters, had 
been able to give it. Nay the very piety of its 
advocates — for worldly men always connect pi- 
ety with imprudence — had brought the wisdom, 
or at least the exfiedicncy of the cause into 
suspicion, and it is at last carried by a means 
foreign to itself. The character of the cause 
must be lowered, we had almost said, it must 
ill a certain degree be deteriorated, to suit the 
general taste, even to obtain the approbation of 
that multitude for whose benefit it is intended. 

How long, as we have had occasion to ob- 
serve in another connexion, had the world 
groaned under the most tremendous Engine 
which superstition and despotism, in dreadful 
confederation, ever contrived to force the con- 
sciences, and torture the bodies of men ; where 
racks were used for persuasion, and flames for 
ai'guments | The best of men for ages have 
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been mourning under this dread Tribunal, with- 
out being competent to effect its overthrow ; 
the worst of men has been able to accomplish 
it with a word — It is a humiliating lesson for 
good men when they thus see how entirely in- 
strumentality may be separated from personal 
virtue. 

We still fall into the error of which the 
Prophet so long ago complained, " we call the 
proud happy," and the wicked fonunate, and 
our hearts are too apt to rise at their successes. 
We pretend indeed that they rise with indig- 
nation ; but is it not to be feared that with this 
indignation is mixed a little envy, a little re-, 
bellion against God ? We murmur, though 
we know that when the instrument has fmish- 
cd his work, the divine employer throws hini 
by, cuts him off, lets him perish. 

But you envy him in the midst of that work, 
to accomplish which he has sacrificed every 
principle of justice, truth, and mercy. Is this 
a man to be envied ? Is this a prosperity to be 
grudged ? Would you incur the penalties of 
that happiness at which you are not ashamed 
to murmur ? j 

But is it happiness to commit sin, to be ab- 
horred by good men, to offend God, to ruin his 
own soul ? Do you really consider a temporary 
{Success a recompense for deeds which will in- 
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sure eternal woe to the perpetrator ? la the suc- 
cessful bad man happy ? Of what materials then 
is happiness made up ? Is it composed of a 
disturbed mind and an unquiet conscience I 
Are doubt and difficulty, arc terror and appre- 
hension, arc distrust and suspicion, felicities for 
which a Christian would renounce his peace, 
would displease his Maker, would risk "his 
Soul ? Think of the hidden vulture that f^eds 
on the vitals of successful wickedness, and your 
repinings, your envy, if you are so unhappy as 
to feel envy, will cease. Your indignation will 
be converted into pQmpa3sion, your execrations 
into prayer. 

But if he feel neither the scourge of con- 
science nor the sting of remorse, pity him the 
inore. Pity him fpr the very want of that ad^- 
dition to his unhappiness : for if he added to 
his miseries that of anticipating his punishment, 
he might be led by repentance to avoid it Can 
you reckon the blinding his eyes and the hard** 
ening his heart, any part of his happiness t 
Thl sopinion, however, you practically adopt, 
whenever you grudge the prosperity of the 
wicked. God, by delaying the punishment of 
bad men, for which we are so impatient, may 
have designs of mercy of which we know 
nothing-^mercy perhaps to them, or if not to 
(hen), yet mercy to those lyho are suiTering by 
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Uicni) and whom he intends by these bad instru- 
ments, to punish, and, by punishing, .eventually 
to save. 

There is another sentiment virhich prospe- 
rous wickedness excites in certain minds, that 
is almost more preposterous than envy itself, 
and that is respect ; but this feeling is never 
raised unless both the wickedness and the 
prosperity be on a grand scale. 

This sentiment also is founded in secret im- 
piety, in the belief either that God does not 
govern human affairs, or that the motives of 
actions are not regarded by him, or that pros- 
perity is a certain prQof of his favour, or that 
where there is success there must be worth. 
These flatterers however forsake the prospe- 
rous with their good fortune ; their applause is 
withheld with. the success which attracted it. 
As they were governed by events in their ad- 
miration, so events lead ^them to withdraw it. 

But in this admiration there is a bad taste 
as well as a bad principle. If ever wickedness 
pretends to excite any idea of sublimity, it must 
be, not in its elevation but its fall. If ever 
Caius Marius raises any such sentiment, it is 
not when he carried the world before him, it 
is not in his seditious and bloody triumphs at 
Rome, but it is when in poverty and exile his 
intrepid look caused the dagger to drop froim 
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tho hand of the executioner ;— it is, when sit- 
ting among the venerable ruins of Carthage 
he enjoyed a desolation so congenial to his 
own.*— Dionysius, in the plenitude of arbitrary 
power, raises our unmixed abhorrence. We 
detest the oppressor of the people while he 
continued to trample op them ; we execrate 
the Monster who was not ashamed to sell Pla- 
to as a slave. If ever we feel any thing like 
interest on his subject, it is not with the Ty- 
rant of Syracuse but w^th the School-Master of 
Corinth. 

But though God may be patient with trium- 
phapt wickedness, he does not wink or connive 
at it. Between being permitted and supportedf 
between being employed and approved, the 
distance is wider than we are ready to acknow- 
ledge. Perhaps << the iniquity of the Amo- 
rites is not yet full.'* God has always the 
means of punishment as well as of pardon in 
his. own hands. But to punish just at the mo- 
ment when we would hurl the bolt, might 
break in on a scheme of Providence of wide 
extent and indefinite consequences. ^< Thejr 
have drunk their hemlock,'* says a fine writeri 
<< but the poison does not yet work." Perhaps 
the convulsion may be the more terrible for 
the delay. Let us not be impatient to accom- 
plish a sentence which infinite justice sees 
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right to defer — It is always time enough to en- 
ter into hell. Let us think more of restraining 
our own vindictive tempers, than of precipita- 
ting their destruction. They may yet repent 
of the crimes they are perpetrating. God may 
still by some scheme, intricate, and unintelligi- 
ble to us, pardon the sin which we think ex- 
ceeds the limits even of his mercy. 

But we contrive to make revenge itself look 
like religion. We call down thunder on many 
a head under pretence that those on whom we 
invoke it are God's enemies, when perhaps we 
invoke it because they are ours. 
.. But though they should go on with a full 
tide of prosperity to the end, will it not cure 
oiir impatience that that pnd must come ? will 
it not satisfy us that they must die, that they 
must come to judgment ? Which is to be en- 
vied, tUe Christian who dies and his brief soi'- 
rows have a period, or he who closes a pros- 
perous life and enters on a miserable eternity ? 
The one has nothing to fear if the promises of 
the Gospel be true, the other nothing to hope 
if they be not false. The word of God must 
be a lie, heaven a fable, hell an invention, be- 
fore the impenitent sinner can be safe. Is that 
man to be envied w(,iose security depends on 
their falsehood ? Is the other to be pitied 
whose hope is founded on their reality. Can 
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that State be happiness, which results from be- 
lieving that there is no God, no future reckon, 
ing ? Can that state be misery which consists 
in knowing that there is both ? 

In estimating the comparative happiness of 
good and bad men, we should ever bear in 
mind that of all the calamities which can be in- 
flicted or suffered, sin is the greatest ; and of 
all punishments, insensibility to sin is the hea- 
viest which the wrath of God inflicts in this 
world for the commission of it. God so far 
then from approving a wicked man, because 
he sufl'ers him to go on triumphantly, seems 
rather, by allowing him to continue his smooth 
and prosperous course, to have some awful 
destiny in store for him,- which will not per- 
haps be revealed till his repentance is too late ; 
then his knowledge of God's displeasure, and 
the dreadful consequences of that displeasure, 
may be revealed together, may be revealed 
when there is no room for mercy.. 

But without looking to futurity-Mionsulting 
only the present condition of suffering virtue ; 
if we put the inward consolation derived from 
communion with God, the humble confidence 
of prayer, the devout trust in the divine pro- 
tection — supports commonly reserved for the 
afflicted Christian, and eminently bestowed in 
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Ills greatest exigence ; if we place these feel- 
ings in the opposite scale with all that unjust 
power ever bestowed, or guilty wealth posses- 
sed ; we shall have no hestitation in deciding 
on which side even present happiness lies. 

With a mind thus fixed, with a faith thus 
firm, one great object so absorbs the Christian 
that his peace is not tost about with the things 
which discompose ordinary men. « My for- 
tune," may he say, « it is true, is shattered ; 
but as I made not « fine gold my confidence" 
while I possessed it, in losing ti I have not 
lost myself. I leaned not on power, for I 
knew its instability. Had prosperity been my 
dependence, my support being removed, I 
must fall." 

In the case of the afflicted christian you la- 
ment perhaps with the wife of the persecuted 
hero, that he suffers being innocent. But 
would it extract the sting from suffering, were 
guilt added to it ? Out of two worlds to have 
all sorrow in this and no hope in the next 
would be indeed intolerable. Would you have 
him purchase a reprieve from suffering by 
sinful compliances ? Think how ease would 
be destroyed by the price paid for it ! for how 
short a time he would enjoy it, even if it were 
not bought at the expence of his soul ! 
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It would be preposterous to say that suffer- 
ing is the recompence of virtue, and yet it 
may with truth be asserted that the capacity 
for enjoying the reward of virtue is enlarged by 
suffering ; and thus it becomes not only the 
instrument of promoting virtue, but the instru- 
ment of rewarding it. Besides, God chuse^ 
for the confii*mation of our faith, as well as 
for the consummation of his gracious plans, to 
reserve in his own hand this most striking 
proof of a future retribution. To suppose that 
he cannot ultimately recompence his virtuous 
afAicted children is to believe him less power- 
ful than an earthly father — to suppose that he 
will not, is to believe him less merciful. 

Great trials are oftener proofs of favour than 
of displeasure. An inferior officer will suffice 
for inferior expeditions, but the Sovereign se- 
lects the ablest General for the most difficult 
service. And not only does the king evidence 
his opinion by the selection, but the soldier 
proves his attachment by rejoicing in the 
preference. His having gained one victory is 
no reason for his being set aside. Conquest 
which qualifies him for new attacks, suggests a 
reason for his being again employed. 

The sufferings of good men by no means 
contradict the promise that " Godliness has 
the promise of the life that now is," nor that 
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promise << that the meek shall inherit the 
earth." They possess it by the spirit in which 
they enjoy its biessingS) by the spirit with 
%vhich they resign them. 

The belief too that trials will facilitate salva- 
tion is another source of consolation. Suffer- 
ings also abate the dread of death by cheapen- 
ing the pHce of life. The affections even of 
the real Christian are too much drawn down- 
wards. His heart too fondly cleaves to the 
dust, though he knows that trouble springs out 
of it. How would it be, if he invariably pos- 
sessed present enjoyments, and if a long vista 
©rdelights lay always open before him ? He 
has a farther comfort in his own honest con- 
sciousness ; a bright conviction that his Chris* 
tian feeling under trials is a cheering evidence 
that his piety is sincere. The gold has been 
melted down, and its purity is ascertained. 

Among his other advantages, the afflicted 
Christian has that of being able to apply to the 
mercy of God, not as a new and untried, and 
therefore an uncertain resource. He does not 
come as an alien before a strange master, but 
as a child into the well known presence of a 
tender father. He did not put off prayer till 
this pressing exigence. He did not make his 
God a sort of dernier resort to , be had re- 
course to only in the great waterfloods. He 
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had long and diligently sought him in the 
calm ; he had adhered to him, if the phrase 
may be allowed, before he was driven to it* 
He had sought God's favour while he enjoyed 
the favour of the world. He did not wait for 
the day of evil to seek the supreme Good. He 
did not defer his meditations on heavenly 
things to the dbpoQSolate hour when earth has 
nothing for him. He can cheerfully associate 
religion with those former days of felicity, when 
with every thing before him out of which to 
chuse, he chose God. He not only feels the 
support derived from his present prayers, but 
the benefit of all those which he offered up in 
the day of joy and gladness. He will espe- 
cially derive comfort from the supplications he 
had made for the anticipated though unknown 
irial of the present hour, and which in such a 
world of vicissitudes, it was reasonable to ex- 
pect 

Let us confess then, that in all the trying 
eircumstances of this changeful scene, there 
is something infinitely soothing to the feelings 
ef a Christian, something inexpressibly tran- 
quillizing to his mind, to know that he has 
nothing to do with events but to submit to 
them i that he has nothing to do with the revo- 
lutions of life but to acquiesce in them, as the 
dispensations of eternal wisdom ; that he hsrs 
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tiot to t&ke the management out of the hands 
of Providencei but submissively to follow the 
divine leading ; that he has not to contrive 
for to-morrow, but to acquiesce to-day ; not to 
condition about events yet to come, but to meet 
those which are present with cheerful resigna- 
tion. Let him be thankful that as he could not 
by forsceing prevent them, so he was not per- 
mitted to foresee them ; thankful for ignorance 
where knowledge would only prolong without 
preventing suffering ; thankful for that grace 
which has promised that our strength shall be 
proportioned to our day ; thankful that as he 
is not responsible for trials which he has not 
brought on himself, so by the goodness of God 
these trials may be improved to the noblest 
purposes. The quiet acquiescence of the 
heart, the annihilation of the will under actual 
circumstances, be the trial great or small, is 
more acceptable to . God, more indicative of 
true piety, than the strongest general resolu- 
tions of firm acting and deep submission under 
the most trying unborn events. In the remote 
case it is the imagination which submits : in 
the actual case it is the will. 

We are too ready to imagine that there is no 
other way of serving God but by active exertions; 
exertions which are often made because they 
indulge our natural taste, and gratify our own 
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inclinations. But it is an error to imagine that 
God by putting us into any supposeable situationi 
puts it put of our power to glorify hinrj ; that he 
can place us under any circumstances which 
may not be turned to some account, either for 
ourselves or others. Joseph in his prison un- 
der the strongest disqualifications, loss of liberty 
and a blasted reputation, made way for both his 
own high advancement and for the deliverance 
of Israel, Daniel in his dungeon, not only the 
destined prey, but in the very jaws of furiQU9 
beasts, converted the king of, Babylon and 
brought him tp the knowledge of the true God. 
Could prosperity have (effected thq former? 
Would not prosperity have prevented the latter ? 
,But to descend to more familiar instances- 
It is among the ordinary, though most mysteri- 
ous dispci^sations of Providence, that many of 
his appointed servants who are not only emi- 
nently fiUccl) but also most zealously disposed, 
to glorify their Redeemer by instructing and re-* 
forming their fellow creatures, are yet disquali- 
fied by disease, and set aside from that public 
duty of which the necessity is so obvious, and 
of which the fruits were so remarkable, whilst 
many others possess uninterrupted health and 
strength, for the exercise of those functions for 
which they are little gifted and less disposed. 
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But God*s \7ays are not as our ways. He is 
not accountable to his creatures. The caviller 
i^ould know why it is right. The suffering 
Christian believes and feels it to be right. He 
humbly acknowledges the necessity of the afflic- 
tion which his friends are lamenting ; he feels 
the mercy of the measure which others are sus- 
pecting of injustice. With deep humility he is 
persuaded that if the affliction is not yet with- 
drawn, it is because it has not yet accomplished 
the purpose for which it was sent. The priva- 
tion is probably intended both for the individual 
interests of the sufferer, and for the reproof of 
those who have neglected to profit by his labours. 
Perhaps God more especially thus draws still 
nearer to himself, him who had drawn so many 

others. 

But to take a more particular view of the case^ 
we arc too ready to consider suffering as an 
indication of God's displeasure, not so much 
against sin in general, as against the individual 
sufferer. Were this the case, then would those 
saints and martyrs who have pined in exile, and 
groaned in dungeons, and expired on scaffolds, 
have been the objects of God's peculiar wrath 
instead of his special favour. But the truth is, 
some little tincture of latent infidelity mixes it- 
self in almost all our reasonings on tbese topics. 

5* 
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We do not constantly take into the account a fu- 
ture state. We want God, if I may hazard the 
expression, to clear himself as he goes. We 
cannot give him such long credit as the period of 
human life. He must every moment be vindi- 
cating his character against every sceptical 
cavil ; he must unravel his plans to every shal- 
low critic, he must anticipate the knowledge of 
his design before its operations are completed. 
If we may adopt a phrase in use among the 
vulgar, we will trust him no farther than we can 
see him. Though he has said, << judge nothing 
before the time," we judge instantly, of course 
rashly, and in general falsely. Were the brevi- 
ty of earthly prosperity and suffering, the cer- 
tainty of retributive justice, and the eternity of 
future blessedness perpetually kept in view, we 
should have more patience with God. 

Even in judging fictitious compositions, we 
are more just. During the perusal of a tragedy, 
or any work of invention, though we feel for the 
distresses of the personages, yet we do not form 
an uhimate judgment of the propriety or injus- 
tice of their sufferings. We wait for the catas- 
trophe. We give the poet credit cither that he 
will extricate them from their distresses, or 
eventually explain the justice of them. We do 
pot condemn him ^t the end of every scene for 
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the trials of that scene, which the sufferers do 
not appear to have deserved ; for the sufferings 
ivhich do not always seem to have arisen from 
their own misconduct. We behold the trials of 
the virtuous with sympathy, and the successes of 
the wicked with indignation ; but we do not pass 
our final sentence till the poet has passed his. 
We reserve our decisive judgment till the last 
scene closes, till the curtain drops. Shall we 
not treat the schemes of infinite wisdom with as 
much respect as the plot of a Drama. 

But to borrow our illustration from realities. 
—In a Court of Justice the by-standers do not 
give their sentence in the midst of a trial. We 
wait patiently till all the evidence is collected, and 
circumstantially detailed and finally summed up. 
And— to pursue the allusion — imperfect as hu- 
man decisions may possibly be, fallible as we 
must allow the most deliberate and honest ver- 
dict must prove, we commonly applaud the jus- 
tice of the jury and the equity of the judge. The 
felon they condemn, we rarely acquit ; ivhere 
they remit judgment, we rarely denounce it.— It 

• 

Is only INFINITE WISDOM on whose purposes 
we cannot rely ; it is only infinite merct 
whose operations we cannot trust. It is only 
" the Judge of all the earth" who cannot do . 
tight. We reverse the order of God by sum- 
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moiling HiBi to our bar, at whose awful bar we 
shall soon be judged. 

But to return to our more imm<>diate point-— 
the apparently unfair distribution of prosperity 
between good and bad men. As their case is 
opposite in every thing— the one is constantly 
deriving his happiness from that which is the 
source of the other's misery, a sense of the di« 
vine omniscience. The eye of God is << a pillar 
Qf light" to the one, '* and a cloud and darkness" 
to the other. It is no less a terror to him who 
dreads His justice than a joy to him who derives 
all his support from the aWfui thought Thou 
God se£st ! 

But a? we have already observed, can we want 
a broader line of discrimination between them, 
than their actual condition here,, independently 
of the different portions reserved for them here- 
after ? Is it not distinction enough that the one 
though sad is safe ; that the other^though con- 
fident is insecure ? Is not the one as far from 
rest as he is from virtue, as far from the enjoy, 
ment of quiet as from the hope of heaven ? as 
far from peace as he is from God ? Is it nothing 
that every day brings the Christian nearer to his 
crown, and that the sinner is every day work- 
ing his way nearer to his ruin ? The hour of 
deathi Mrhich the one dreads as something worse 
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than extinction, is to the other the hour of his 
nativity, the hirth-day of immortality. At the 
height of his sufferings, the good man knows that 
they will soon terminate. In the zenith of his 
succe^ the sinner has a similar assurance* But 
how different is the result of the same convic- 
tion ! An invincible faith sustains the one, in 
the severest calamities, while an inextinguishable 
dread gives the lie to the proudest triumphs of 
the other. 

He then, after all, is the only happy man, not 
whom worldly prosperity renders apparently 
happy, but whom no change of worldly circum- 
stances can make essentially miserable ; whose 
peace depends not on external events, but on an 
internal support ; not on that success which is 
common to all, but on that hope which is the 
peculiar privilege, on that promise which is the 
80I9 prerogative of the Christian. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

TH£ TBMFER AND CONDUCT OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN IN SICKNESS AND I^ DEATH. 

X HE Pagan Philosophers have given many ad* 
mirable precepts both for resigning blessings and 
for sustaining misfortunes ; but wanting the mo- 
tives and sanctions of Christianity, though they 
excite much intellectual admiration, they pro- 
duce little practical effect. The Stars which 
glittered in their moral night, though bright, im- 
parted no warmth. Their most beautiful dis- 
sertations on death had no charm to extract its 
sting. We receive no support from their most 
elaborate treatises on immortality, for want of 
him who '' brought life and immortality to light." 
Their consolatory discussions could not strip the 
grave of its terrors, for to them it was not <( swal- 
lowed up in victory." To conceive of the soul 
as an immortal principle, without proposing a 
scheme for the pardon of its sins^ was but cold 
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consolation. Their future state was but a liappy 
guess ; their heaven but a fortunate conjecture. 

When we peruse their finest compositions, 
we admire the manner in which the medicine is 
administered, but we do not find it effectual for 
the cure, nor even for the mitigation of our dis- 
ease. The beauty of the sentiment we applaud, 
but our heart continues to ache. There is no 
healing balm in their elegant prescription. These 
four little words " thy will be done," con- 
tain a charm of more powerful efHcacy than all 
the discipline of the stoic school. They cut up 
a long train of clear but cold reasoning, and su- 
persede whole volumes of argument on fate and 
necessity. / 

What sufferer ever derived any ease from the 
subtle distinction of the hair-splitting casuist, 
who allowed " that pain was very troublesome, 
but resolved never to acknowledge it to be, an 
evil V* There is an equivocation in his manner 
of stating the proposition. He does not directly 
say that pain is not an evil, but by a sophistical 
turn professes that philosophy will never confesg 
it to be an evil. But what consolation does the 
sufferer draw from the quibbling nicety ? " What 
difference is there," as Archbishop Tillotsdn 
well inquires, « between things being trouble- 
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some and being evils, when all the evil of an af- 
fliction lies in the trouble it creates to us ?" 

Christianity knows none of these fanciful dis- 
tinctions. Se never pretends to insist that pain 
is not an evil, but she does more ; she converts 
it into a good. Christianity therefore teaches 
a fortitude as much more noble than philosoph/i 
as meeting pain with resignation to the hand 
that inflicts it, is more heroic than denying it to 
be an evil. 

To submit on the mere human ground that 
there is no alternative, is not resignation but 
hopelessness. To bear affliction solely because 
impatience will not remove it, is but an inferior, 
though a just reason for bearing it. It savours 
rather of despair than submission when not sanc- 
tioned by a higher principle. — " It is the Lord, 
let him do what seemeth him good," is at once, 
a motive of more powerful obligation than all 
the documents which philosophy ever suggest- 
ed ; a firmer ground of support than all the en- 
ergies that natural fortitude ever supplied. 

Under any visitation, sickness for instance, 
God permits us to think the affliction << not 
joyous but grievous.'^ But though he allows 
us to feel, we must not allow ourselves to re« 
pine. There is again a sort of heroism in bear- 
ing up against allliction, which some adopt on 
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the ground that it raises their character, and 
confers dignity on their sufTering. This phi- 
losophic firmness is far from being the temper 
which Christianity inculcates. 

When we are compelled by the hand of God 
to endure sufferings, or driven by a conviction 
of the vanity of the world to renounce its en- 
joyments, we must not endure the one on : the 
low principle of its being inevitable, nor, in fly- 
ing from the other, must we retire to the con- 
templation of our own virtues. We must not, 
with k sullen intrepidity, collect ourselves into 
a centre of our own ; into a cold apathy to all . 
without, and a proud approbation of all within. 
We must not contract our scattered faults into 
a sort of dignified selfishness ; nor concentrate 
pur feelings into a proud magnanimity ; we 
must not adopt an independent rectitude. A 
gloomy stoicism is not Christian heroism. A 
melancholy non-resistance is not Christian re- 
signation. 

Nor must we indemnify ourselves for our 
outward self-control by secret murraurings. 
We may be admired for our resolution in this 
instance, as for our generosity and disinterest- 
edness in other instances ; but we deserve lit- 
tle commendation for whatever we give up, if 
we do not give up our own inclination. It, is 
inward repining that we must endeavour to re- 
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press ; it is the discontent of the heart, the un- 
expressed but not unfelt murmur^ against 
ivhich we must pray for grace, and struggle 
for resistance. We must not smother our dis« 
contents before others, and feed on them in 
private. It is the hidden rebellion of the will 
we must subdue, if we would submit as Chris- 
tians. Nor must we justify our impatience by 
saying, that if our affliction did not disqualify 
us from being useful to our families, and ac- 
tive in the service of God, we could more 
cheerfully bear it. Let us rather be assured 
that it does not disqualify us for that duty 
,which we most need, and to which God calls 
us by the very disqualification. 

A constant posture of defence against the 
attacks of our great spiritual ei^emy, is a better 
security thail an incidental blow, or even an oc- 
casional victory. It is also a better prepara- 
tion for all the occurrences of life. It is not 
some signal act of mortification, but an habitu- 
al state of discipline which will prepare us for 
great trials. A soul ever on the watch, fervent 
in prayer, diligent in self-inspection, frequent 
in meditation, fortified against the vanities of 
time by repeated views of eternity — all the av- 
enues to such a heart will be in a good mea- 
sure shut against temptation, barred in a great 
degree against the tempter. << Strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might," it will be 
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enabled to resist the one, to expel the other. 
To a mind so prepared) the thoughts of sick- 
ness will not be new, for he knows it is the 
« condition of the battle :" The prospect of 
death will not be surprisuig, for he knows it is 
its termination. 

The period is now come when we must 
summon all the fortitude of the rational beings 
all the resignation of the Christian. The prin- 
ciples , we have been learning must now be 
made practical.-^The speculations we have ad-« 
mired we must now realize. All that we have 
been studying was in order to furnish materi- 
als for this grand exigence. All the strength 
we have been collecting must now be brought 
into action. We must now draw to a point all 
the scattered arguments, all the several mo- 
tives, all the individual supports, all the cheert 
ing promises of religion. We must exemplify 
all the rules we have given to others ; we 
must embody all the resolutions we have form- 
ed for ourselves ; we must reduce our pre- 
cepts to experience ; we must pass from dis- 
courses on submission to its exercise ; from 
dissertations on suffering to sustaining it. We 
must heroically call up the determinations of 
bur better days. We must reoollcct what we 
have said of the supports of faith and hope 
when our strength was in full vigour, when 
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our heart was at ease, and our mind undisturb- 
ed. Let us collect all that remains to us of 
mental strength. Let us implore the aid of 
holy hope and fervent faith, to shew that reli- 
gion is not a beautiful theory but a soul-sustain- 
ing truth. 

Endeavour without harassing scrutiny or 
distressing doubt, to act on the principles 
which your sounder judgment formerly admit- 
ted. The strongest faith is wanted in the 
hardest trials. Under those trials, to the con- 
firmed Christian the highest degree of grace is 
commonly imparted. Impair hot that faith on 
wluch you rested when your mind was strong 
by suspecting its validity now it is weak. Tha^ 
which had your full assent in perfect health, 
which was then firmly rooted in your spirit, and 
grounded in your understanding, must not be 
unfixed by the doubts of an enfeebled reason 
and the scruples of an impsdred judgment. 
You may not now be able to determine on the 
reasonableness of propositions, but you may 
derive strong consolation from conclusions 
which were once fully established in your mind. 

The reflecting Christian will consider the 
natural evil of sickness as the consequence and 
punishment of moral evil. He will mourn, not 
only that he suffers pain, but because that pain 
19 the effect of sin. If man had not sinned he 
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would not have aufTered. The heaviest aggra- 
vation of his plan is to know that ho has de- 
served it. But it is a countcrhalance to this 
trial to know thi^t our merciful Father has no 
pleasure in the sufferings of his children, that 
he chastens them in love, that he never inflicts 
a stroke which he could safely spare ; that he 
inflicts it to purify as well as to punish, to cau- 
tion as well as to cure^ to improve as well as 
to chastise* 

What a support in the dreary season of 
sickness is it to reflect, that the Captain of our 
salvation was made perfect through sufferings ; 
that «f we suffer with him we shall also reign 
with him, which implies also the reverse, that 
if we dp not suffer with him, we shall not reign 
with him ; that is, if we suffer merely because 
we cannot help it, without reference to him, 
without suffering for his sake and in his spirit. 
}f it be not sanctified suflering it will avail but 
little. We shall not be paid for having sufler-r 
ed, as in the creed of too many, but our meet^ 
ness fqr the kingdom of glory will be increased 
if we suffer c^pcording to his will and after his 
example. 

He who is brought to serious reflection by 
th^lalutary affliction of a sick bed, will look, 
back with astonishment on his former false esti-t 
piat^ of worldly things. Riches! Beauty! Plea^ 
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sure ! Genius ! Fame ! — ^what are they in the 
eyes of the sick and dying ? 

Riches ! These are so far from affording 
him a moment's ease, that it will be well if 
no former misapplication of them aggravate hb 
present pains. He feels as if he only wished to 
live that he might henceforth dedicate them to 
the purposes for which they were given. 

Beauty ! What is beauty, he cries, as he 
considers his own sunk eyes, hollow cheeks, 
and pallid countenance. He acknowledges with 
the Psalmist, that the consuming of beauty is 
« the rebuke with which the Almighty cor-» 
rects man for sin." 

Genius ! What is it ? Without religion 
genius is only a lamp on the gate of a Palace. 
It may serve to cast a gleam of light on those 
without, while the inhabitant sits in d^^rkn^ss. 

Pleasure S That has not left a trace 
behind it. << It died in th^ birth, and is not 
therefore, worthy to con>e intQ this bill of 
Mortality*." 

Fame i Of this his yery bquX acknowledges 
the emptiness. He is astonished how he could 
Qver be so infatuated as to run after a sound, 
to. court a breath, to pursue a shadow, to fxk^ 
brace a cloud. Augustus, asking his friends 
^si they surrounded his dying bed, if he had 
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acted his part well, on their answering in tho 
alHrmadve, cried filaudite. But the acclama- 
tions of the whole universe would rather mock 
than soothe the dying Christian if unsanctioned 
by the hope of the divine approbation. He 
now rates at its just value that fame which was 
so often eclipsed by envy, and which will be so 
soon forgotten in death. ' He has no ambition 
left but for heaven, where there will be neither 
envy, death, nor forgetfulness. 

When capable of reflection, the sick Chris- 
tian will revolve' all the sins and errors of his 
past life ; he will humble himself for them as 
sincerely as if he had never repented of them 
before ; and implore the divine forgiveness as 
fervently as if he did not believe they were 
long since forgiven. The remembrance of his 
former offences will grieve him, but the hum- 
ble hope that they are pardoned will fill him 
" with joy unspeakable and full of glory." 

Even iq this state of helplessness he may 
improve hi^ self-acquaintance, {{e may de- 
tect new deficiencies in his character, fresh 
imperfections in his virtues. Omissions will 
now strike him with the force of actual sins. 
Resignation, which he fancied was so easy 
when only the sufferings of others required it, 
he now finds to be difficult when called on to 
practise it lumself. He has sometimes wou« 
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dered at their impadence, he is now humbled 
at his own. He will not only try to bear pa« 
tiently the pains he actually suffers, but will 
recollect gratefully those from which he has 
been delivered, fuid which he may have former- 
ly found less supportable than his present suF^ 
ferings. 

In the extremity of pain he feels there is no 
consolation but in humble acquiescence in the 
divine will. It may be that he can pray but 
little, but that little will be fervent. He can 
articulate perhaps not at all, but his pi*^yer is 
addressed to one who ^ees the heart, who can 
interpret its language, who requires not words 
but affections. A pang endured without a 
murmur, or only such an inyoluntary groan as 
nature ^s^torts, and fsdth regrets, i^ itself a 
prayer. 

If surrounded with all the accommodations 
of afftuenpe, let him compare his own situation 
with tbs^t of thouss^nds, who probably with 
grea^t^r merit, and under severer trials, have 
pot one of his alleviations. Wl^en invited to 
^he distatefi^l remedy, let him reflect how 
:(nany perishing fellow-^preatures may b^ pin^ 
ing for that |*emedy, to whom it might be res- 
torative, ov who, fiiincying thf^t it might be so^ 
IfUffer ^.dditipnal dis^r^ss frqn^ their inability to 
prPP^r^ Ui 
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In the intervals of severer pain he will turn 
his few advantages to the best account. He 
will make the most of every short respite. 
He will patiently bear with little disappoint- 
ments, little delays, with the awkwardness or' 
accidental neglect of his attendants, and, thank- 
ful for general kindness, he will accept good- 
will instead of perfection. The suffering 
Christian will be grateful for small reliefs, lit- 
tle alleviations, short snatches of rest. To him 
abated pain will be positive pleasure. The 
freer use of limbs which had nearly lost their 
activtiy, will be enjoyments. Let not the read- 
er who is rioting 

In all the madness of soperfluoui healthy 

think lightly of these trivial comforts. Let 
him not despise them as not worthy of grati- 
tude, or as not capable of exciting it. He 
may one day, and that no distant day, be 
brought to the s^me state of debility and pain . 
May he experience the mercies he now de- 
rides, and may be feel higher comforts on safe 
grounds ! 

The sufferer has perhaps often regretted 
that one of the worst effects of sickness is the 
selfishness it too naturally induces. The temp- 
tation to this he will resist, by not being exact, 
ing and unreasonable in his requisitions* 
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Through his tenderness to the feelings of oth- 
ers, he will be careful not to add to their dis- 
tress by any appearance of discontent. 

What a lesson against selfishness have we in 
the conduct of our dying Redeemer !-— It was 
while bearing his Cross to the place of execu- 
tion, that he said to the sorrowing multitude, 
<« weep not for me, but for yourselves for and 
your children." — It was while enduring the ago- 
nies of crucifixion that he endeavoured to mitigate 
the sorrows of his mother and of his friend, by 
tenderly committing them to each other's care— - 
It was while sustaining the pangs of dissolution, 
that he gave the immediate promise of heaven 
to the expiring criminal. 

The Christian will review, if able, not only the 
sins, but the mercies of his past life. If previ- 
ously accustomed to uiibroken health, he will 
bless God for the long period in which he has 
enjoyed it. If continued infirmity has been his 
portion, he will feel grateful that he has had 
such a long and gradual weaning from the 
world. From either state he will extract conso- 
lation. If pain be new, what a mercy to have 
hitherto escaped it ! If habitual, we bear more 
easily what we have borne long. 

He will review his temporal blessings and de- 
liverances ; his domestic comforts, his Christian 
fiiendships. Among his mercies his now 
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<j purged eyes** iiirill reckon his difficulties, liis 
sorrows and trials. A new and heavenly light 
will be thrown on that passage, << it is good for 
me that I have been afHicted.** It seems to him 
as if hitherto, he had only heard it with the 
hearing of his ear, but now his « eye seeth it." 
If he be a real christian, and has had enemies^ he 
will always have prayed for them, but now he 
will be thankful for them. He will the more 
earnestly implore mercy for them as instruments 
which have helped to fit him for his present 
state. He will look up with holy gratitude to 
the great Physician, who by a divine chemistry 
in making up eventSvhas made that one unpala* 
table ingredient, at the bitterness of which he 
once revolted, the very means by which all oth- 
er things have worked together for good ; had 
they worked separately they would not have 
worked efficaciously. 

Under the most severe visitation, let us com- 
pare, if the capacity of comparing be allowed us, 
our own sufferings with the cup which our Re« 

deemer drank for our sakes ; drank to avert.tbe 
divine displeasure from us. Let us pursue the 
comparative view of our condition with that of 
the Son of God. He was deserted in his most 
trying hour ; deserted probably by those whose 
limbs, sight, ' life, he had restored, whose souh 
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he had come to save. We are surrounded by 
unwearied frUnds ; every pain is mitigated by 
sympathy, every want not only relieved but pre- 
vented ; the " asking eye" explored ; the in- 
ariiculate sound understood ; the ill-expressed 
vfhh anticipated ; the but-suspected want suppli- 
ed. When our souls are « exceeding sorrowful)" 
our friends participate our sorrow ; when desir- 
ed " to watch" with us, they watch not " one 
hour" but many, not falling asleep, but both flesh 
and spirit ready and willing ; not forsaking us 
in our <' agony" but sympathizing where they 
cannot relieve. 

Besides this, we must acknowledge with the 
penitent malefactor, << we indeed suffer justly 
but this man hath done nothing amiss." We 
suffer for our offences. the inevitable penalty of 
our fallen nature. He bore our sins and those 
of the whole human race. Hence the heart- 
rending interrogation, << is it nothing to you all 
ye that pass by ? Behold and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow, which is done 
unto me, wherewith the Lord hath afHicted me 
in the day of his fierce anger." 

How cheering in this forlorn state to reflect 
that he not only suffered for us then, but is sym- 
pathising with us now ; that « in all our afflic- 
tions he is afflicted." The tenderness of the 
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Rympathy seems to add a value to the sacrifice, 
^vhile the vastness of the sacrifice endears the 
sympathy by ennobling it. 

If the intellectual powers be mercifully pre- 
served, how many virtues may now be brought 
into exercise which had either lain dormant or 
been considered as of inferior worth in the pros- 
perous day of activity. The Christian temper 
indeed seems to be that part of religion which is 
more peculiarly to be exercised on a sick bed. 
The passive virtues, the least brilliant, but the 
most difficult, are then particularly called into 
action. To suffer the whole will of God on the 
tedious bed of languishing, is more trying than 
to perform the most shining exploit on the thea. 
tre of the world. The hero in the field of battle 
has the love of fame as well as patriotism to sup- 
port him. He knows that the witnesses of his 
valour will be the heralds of his renown. The 
martyr at the stake is divinely stsengthencd. 
Extraordinary grace is imparted for extraordi- 
nary trials. His pangs are exquisite but they 
are short. The crown is in sight, it is al- 
most in possession. By faith « he sees the 
heavens opened. He sees the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing at the right hand of God.*' 
But to be strong in faith, and patient in hope, in 
a long and lingering sickness, is an example of 

n VOL. II, 
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more general use and ordinary application, than 
even the sublime heroism of the ihartyr. The 
sickness is brought home to our feelingSj we see 
it with our eyes, we apply it to our hearts. Of 
the martyr we read, indeed, with astonishment c 
Our faith is strengthened, and our admiration 
kindled ; but we read it without that special ap- 
probation, without that peculiar reference to our 
own circumstances, which we feel in cases that 
are likely to apply to ourselves. With the dy- 
ing friend we have not only a feeling of pious 
tenderness, but there is also a community of in- 
terests. The certain conviction that his case 
must soon be our own, makes it our own now. 
Self mixes with the social feeling, and the chris- 
tian death we are contemplating we do not so 
much admire as a prodigy, as propose for a 
model. To the martyr's stake we feel that we 
are not likely to be brought. To the dying bed 
we must inevitably come. 

Accommodating his state of mind to the na- 
ture of his disease, the dying christian will derive 
consolation in any case, either from thinking 
how forcibly a sudden sickness breaks the chain 
which binds him to the worJd» or how gently 
a gradual decay unties it. He will feel and 
acknowledge the necessity of all he suffers to 
wean him from life. He will admire the divine 
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goodness ^vhich commissions the infirmities of 
sickness to divest the world of its enchantments, 
and to strip death of some of its most formidable 
terrors. He feels with how much less reluc- 
tance we quit a body exhausted by suffering 
than one in the vigour of health. 
. Sickness, instead of narrowing the heart, its 
worst effect on an unrenewed mind, enlarges his. 
He earnestly exhorts those around him to defer 
no act of repentance, no labour of love, no deed 
of justice, no work of mercy, to that state of in- 
capacity in which he now lies. 

How many motives has the Christian to le- 
strain his murmurs ! Murmuring offends God 
both as it is injurious to his goodness and as it 
perverts the occasion which God has now afford* 
ed for giving an example of patience. Let us 
not complain, that we have nothing to do in sick- 
ness, when we are furnished with the opportuni- 
ty as well as called to the duty of resignation ; 
the duty indeed is always ours, but the occasion 
is now more eminently given. Let us not say 
even in this depressed state that we have nothing 
to be thankful for. If sleep be afforded, let us 
acknowledge the blessing ; if wearisome nights 
be our portion, let us remember they are " ap- 
pointed to us." Let us mitigate the grievance 
of watchfulness by considering it * as a sort of 
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prolongation of life ; as the gift of more minutes 
granted for meditation and prayer. If we arc 
not able to employ it to either of these purposes^ 
there is a fresh occasion for exercising that re- 
signation which will be accepted for both. 

If reason be continued, yet with sufferings too 
intense for any religious duty, the sick Chris- 
tian may take comfort that the business of life 
was accomplished, before the sickness began. 
He will not be terrified if duties are superseded) 
if means are at an end, for he has nothing to do 
but to die — This is the act for which all other 
acts, all other duties, all other means, will have 
been preparing him. He who has long been ha- 
bituated to look death in the face, who has often 
anticipated the agonies of dissolving nature ; 
who has accustomed himself to pray for support 
under them, will now feel the blessed effect of 
those petitions which have long been treasured 
in heaven. To those anticipatory prayers he 
may perhaps now owe the humble confidence of 
hope in this inevitable hour. Habituated to the 
contemplation, he will not, at least, have the 
dreadful additions of surprize and novelty to ag- 
gravate the trying scene. It has long been fa- 
miliar to his mind, though hitherto it could only 
operate with the inferior force of a picture to a 
reality. He will not however have so much 
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scared his imagination by the terrors of death, as 
invigorated his spirit by looking beyond them to 
the blessedness which follows. Faith will not 
not so much dwell on the opening grave as shoot 
forward to the glories to which it leads. The 
hope of heaven will soften the pangs which lie 
in the way to it. On heaven then he will fix his 
eyes rather than on the awful intervening cir- 
cumstances. He will not dwell on the struggle 
which is for a moment, but on the crown which 
is forever. He will endeavour to think less of 
death than of its conqueror ; less of the grave 
than of its spoiler ; less of the body in ruins than 
of the spirit in glory ; less of the darkness of his 
closing day than of the opening dawn of immor- 
tality. In some brighter moments, when view- 
ing his eternal redemption drawing nigh, as if 
the freed spirit had already burst its prison walls) 
as if the manumission had actually taken plaoe, 
he is ready exultingly to exclaim, "my soul is es- 
caped, the snare is broken, and I am delivered." 
If he ever inclines to wish for recovery, it is 
only that he may glorify Cod by his future life, 
more than he has done by the past ; but as he 
knows the deceitfulness of his heart, he is not 
certain that this would be the case, and he there- 
fore does not wish to live. Yet should he be 
restored, he humbly resolves, in a better strength 
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than his own, to dedicate his life to the res- 
torer. 

But lie sufiers not his thoughts to dwell on life, 
retrospections are at an end. His prospects as to 
this world are at an end also. He commits him- 
self unreservedly to his heavenly Father. But 
though secure of the port) he may still dread the 
passage. The Christian will rejoice that his 
rest is at hand, the man may shudder at the un- 
known transit. If faith is strong, nature is weak. 
Nay in this awful exigence strong faith is some- 
times rendered fidnt through the weakness of 
nature. 

At the moment when his faith is looking 
round for every additional confirmation^ he 
may rejoice in those blessed certainties, those 
glorious realizations which scripture affords. 
He may take comfort that the strongest at- 
testations given by the apostles to the reality 
of the heavenly state were not conjectural. 
They, to use the words of our Saviour, spake 
what they knew and testified what they liad 
fleen. ^< I reckon," says St. Paul, << that the af- 
flictions of this present life are not worthy to 

be compared with the glory that shall be re- 
vealed." He ssdd this afitr he had been 
caught up into the third heaven ; after he liad 
beheld the glories to which he alludes. The 
Author of the Apocalyptic vision having de- 
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scribed the ineffable glories of the new Jeru- 
salem, thus puts new life and power into his 
dcscription.«^^< I John eaw these things, and 
heard them." 

The power of distinguishing objects increa- 
ses with our approach to them. The Chris- 
tian feels that he is entering on a state where 
every care will cease, every fear vanish, every 
desire be fulfilled, every sin be done away, ev- 
ery grace perfected. Where there will be no 
more temptations to resist, no more passions to 
subdue ; no more insensibility to mercies, no 
more deadness in service, no more wandering 
in prayer, no more sorrows to be felt for him- 
self, nor' tears to be shed for others. He is go- 
ing where his devotion will be without languor, 
his love without alloy, his doubts certainty, his 
expectation enjoyment, his hope fruition. All 
will be perfect, for God will be all in all. 

From God he knows that he shall derive im- 
mediately all his happiness. It will no longer 
pass through any of those channels which now 
sully its purity. It will be offered him through 
no second cause which may fail, no intermediate 
agent which may deceive, no uncertain medi- 
um which may disappoint. The felicity is not 
only certsdn, but perfect, — ^not only perfect, but 
eternal. 
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As he approaches the land of realities,the sha- 
dows of this earth cease to interest or mislead 
him. The films ai*e removed from his eyes. 
Objects are stripped of their false lustre. Noth- 
ing that is really little any longer looks great. 
The mists of vanity are dispersed. Every thing 
which is to have an end appears small, appears 
nothing. Eternal -things assume their proper 
magnitude — for he beholds them in the true 
point of vision. He has ceased to lean on the 
world for he has found it both a reed and a spear ; 
it has failed and it has pierced him. He leans 
not on himself, for he has long known his weak- 
ness. He leans not on his virtues, for they can 
do nothing for him. Had he no better refuge 
he feels that his sun would set in darkness ; his 
life close in despair. 

But he knows in whom he has trusted, and 
therefore knows not what he should fear. He 
looks upward with holy but humble confidence 
to that great Shepherd, who having long since 
conducted him into green pastures, having by 
his rod corrected, and by his staff supported him, 
will, he humbly trusts, guide him through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death, and safely 
land him on the peaceful shores of everlasting 
rest, 

THE END. 
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ring the expedition, — a description of the country, — 
and account of its inhabitants, soil, climate, curiosities, 
and vegetable and animal productions. By Patrick 
Gass, one of the expedition. With geographical and 
explanatory notes, and six engravings. 100 cents. 



A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MAN- 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND CURIOSITIES OF NA- 
TIONS, including a geographical description of the 
Earth. The whole illustrated by fifty four maps and 
other engraving^. By tlie Rev. J. Goldsmith, vicar 
of Dunning^on. " In order to furnish complete and 
ample information relative to these important and highly 
interesting particulars, the copious accounts of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Curiosities of Nations have been 
compiled, and tliey contain every remarkable and en- 
tertaining fact, authentic anecdote, and interesting 
trait of national character, which is to be found in the 
most respectable books of voyag-es and travels, and in 
the voluminous works of modern geography." 2 vols. 
3 dollars. 

THE WONDERS OF NATURE AND 
ART, or, a concise account of whatever is most cu- 
rious and remarkable in the world ; compiled from 
historical and geographical works of established celeb- 
rity, and illustrated with the discoveries of modem 
travellers. IJy Rev. Thomas Smith, author of the 
Universal Atlas, Sacred Min'or, &c. Revised, correct- 
ed and improved by Jambs Mease, M. D. In 14 vols, 
illustrated with elegant engravings. 17 dols. 



THE RESOURCES OF THE BRITISH 

EMPIRE, together witli a view of the probable result 
of the present contest between Britain and France. By 
John Bristed. 



A SUMMARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTO- 
RY ; exhibiting the Rise, Decline, and Revolutions of 
the different Nations of the World, from the Creation 
to the Present Time. Translated from the French of 
M. ANQUETIL, Member of the National Institute of 
Ffance, &e. &c. 
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UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY; containing 

a copious account^ critical aiiil historical, of the life 
and character, labors and actions of Eminent Persons, 
in all a^s and countries, conditions and professions. 
Arranged in alphabetical order. By J. Lemphibre, 
D. D. author of the Classical Dictionary. In two vol- 
umes : 8 dollars. The English edition from which 
the above is copied verbatim, sells for twenty dollars. 

INTRIGUES OP THE QUEEN OF 

SPAIN with the Prince of Peace and others. Written 
by a Spanish nobleman and Patriot, who alone can be 
acquainted with the intrigues and amours of the above 
personages. 

" //* furias ignenique ruunt : amor omnibus idem** 



SELECT SPEECHES, Eorensick and Par- 
liamentarv, with Prefatory Remarks. By N. CHAP- 
MAN, M.D. gl9 50. 

THE BRITISH CICERO ; or, A Selection 
of the most admired Speeches in the English Lan- 
guage ; arranged under three distinct heads of Popu- 
lar, Parliamentary, and Judicial Oratory : with Histor- 
ical Illustrations : To which is prefixed. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study and Practice of Eloquence. By THQ- 
MAS BROWNE, L LD. Author of the «' Union Die- 
tionary," &c. &c. 

" We cannot take our leave of this Publication witli- 
out expressing our high approbation of its design and 
execution, and of recommending it to the perusal and 
study of all who wish to form a just estimate of the ora- 
torical talents of the eminent men, whose speeches it 
exhibits, or to improve themselves in the noble art ot 
Eloquence."— .4;?/!. Bev. Price £9. 
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The New and Complete NEWGATE CAL- 
ENDAR ; or Malefactor's Universal Register. Con- 
taining new and authentic accounts of all the lives, ad- 
ventures, exploits, and last-dying-spccches, confessions, 
(as well as letters to their relatives never before pub- 
lished of the most notorious criminals, and violators of 
the laws of their country, of both sexes and all denom- 
inations, who have suflered death, and other exemplary 
punishments,) for murders, burglaries, felonies, horse- 
stealing, bigamy, forgeries, highway and footpad rob- 
beries, perjuries, piracies, rapes, riots, mobbing, sodo- 
my, starving to death, sheep-stealing, swindling, trea- 
son, sedition and other misdemeanors. Interspersed 
with notes, reflections, remarks and inferences, arising 
from the subjects, moral, instj'uctive and entertaining. 
Omprch ending the most faithful narratives ever yet 
published of the various executions and otlier exem- 
plary punishments which have happened in England, 
AValcs, Scotland, and Ireland, from the year \700 to 
the present time. The whole properly arranged from 
the court records. Ily Wm. Jackson, esq. of the In- 
ner Temple, barrister at law. 7 vols. 14 dolls, illus- 
trated with a great variety of copperplates. 



THE CRIMINAL RECORDER ; or an aw- 

ful Beacon to tlie rising generation of both sexes, 
erected by the arm of justice to persuade them from 
the dreadfid miseries of g^iilt Collected from authen- 
tic documents with ^ix copperplates. This work con- 
sists of twenty-nine cases of convicted murder, robbery, 
forgery, piracy, &c. with accounts of the dreadful pun- 
ishments to which they lead in this world, and reflec- 
tions on their future destiny, who commit such awful 
crimes.' 1 dol. % 

ESSAYS of HOWARD : or tales of the priso% 
Supposed to be written by a Debtor, conflned for 16 
years in the New- York Debtor's Jail. Price 50 cts. 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE CABI- 

l^ET OF BONAPARTE ; including his private life* 
character^ domestic administration, and his conduct to 
foreign powers ; together with Secret Anecdotes of 
the different courts of Europe, and of the French revo- 
lution. "With two Appendices, consisting of biograph- 
ical sketches of the persons composing the Court of 
St. Cloud. By Lewis Oolosmitu, notary public: 
author of '* The Crimes of Cabinets," " An exposition 
of the conduct of France towards America," &c. Ed- 
ited and illustrated with Notes, by a Gentleman of 
New- York ; who, during a long residence in France 
and other parts of Europe, the theatres of revolution 
and intrigue, has had all the opportunities necessary to 
be acquainted with tlie facts. 

" The Truth and nothing hut the Thtth^J' 

*' Though I am aware, that a great deal has already 
been published, in tlio way of biography, of tlie differ- 
ent personages who compose the fnoci court of St. 
Cioud, I have yet found myself able to give biog^'aphic- 
al anecdotes, which I Anoin to be Jacts, and which are 
not generally known. I believe, no person who knew 
me during my eight years residence in Paris, can 
doubt of my having h&d the means of obtaining tlie 
most correct information, of almost every thing which 
occurred in that capital. Every day, evei^ hour, I was 
in the habits of seeing persons who had the means of 
giving me information, not only on the present state of 
affairs, but on past occurrences. All that I hope is, 
that this publication will contribute in some deg^e, to 
abate that enthusiasm, which tonie politicians of this 
country entertain for the present ruler of France. If I 
succeed in that, I will think myself amply rewarded for 
all my labours, past sufferings and sacrifices.'' In 2 
vols. 12mo. price 2 dollars. 

THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 

« Stat Nominis Umbra." Price jgl. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY, 

in which the Elements of that Science arc familiarly 
Explained and llhistrated by Experiments and Plates. 
To which are added some Late Discoveries on tho 
Subject of the Fixed Alkalies. By H. D AVY^ Esq of 
the Royal Society. A Description and Plate of the 
Pneumatic Cistern of Yale College, and a short Ac- 
count of Artificial Mineral Waters in tlie United 
States. Witli An Appendix, consisting of Treatises 
on Dyeing, Tanning and Currying. Price 1,50. 

" This work may be strongfly recommended to young 
students of both sexes. The perspicuity of the style, 
the regular disposition of the subject, the judicious se- 
lection of illustrative experiments, and the elegance of 
the Plates, are so well adapted to the capacity of be- 
ginners, and especially those who do not wish to dive 
deep into the Science, that a more appropriate publi- 
cation can hardly be desired." Brit, Crit. 



FERGUSON'S LECTURES ON SELECT 
SUBJECTS in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, , 
Pneumatics, Optics, Geography, Astronomy, and Dial- 
ling. A new edition, corrected and enlarged, with 
Notes and an Appendix, adapted to the present state 
of the Arts and Sciences. By DAVID BREWSTER, 
A. M. Carefully revised and corrected by Robert 
Patterson, Teacher of Natural Philosophy in tlie Uni- 
versity of Philadelphia. Price 6 dob. 



THE PHYSICIAN'S VADE MECUM: 

containing the symptoms, causes, diagnosis, prognosis, 
and treatment of diseases. Accompanied by a select 
collection of formulae, and a glossary of terms. Bvt 
Robert Hooper, M. D. licentiate in physic at Oxford, 
&c. With a translation of the formulae, and additions 
and alterations, adapted to the American climate, &.C.. 
by a Practitioner of the State of New-York* 
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THE STUDENT'S CHEMICAL POCK 

ET COMPANION. By W. S. J acobes, M. D. 



THE DOMESTIC ENCYCLOPEDIA ; or 

Dictionary of Facts, and Useful Knowledge. Compre- 
hending a Concise View of the Latest Discoveries, 
Inventions, and Improvements, chiefly applicable to 
Rural and Domestic Economy. Together with De- 
scriptions of the most interesting Objects of Nature and 
Art ; the History of Men and Animals, in a State of 
Health or Disease ; and Practical Hints respecting 
the Arts and Manufactures, botli Familiar and Com- 
mercial. Illustrated with numerous Engravings and 
Guts. By A. F. M. WILLICH, M. D. with additions, 
applicable to the present situation of the United States. 
By JAMES MEASE, M. D. Price 15 dols. 

A COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY ; con- 
taining the pi*esent State of Mercantile Law, Practice, 
and Custom. By JOSHUA MONTIFIORE, Author 
of Commercial Precedents, &c. First American Edi- 
tion ; with very considerable additions relative to the 
Laws, Usages, and Practice of the United States. 
Price 559 75. 

The WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE,csq. 

With his last Corrections, Additions, and Improve- 
ments. Together with all his Notes, as tiiey were de- 
livered to tiie Editor a litUe before his death. Price j^6. 



LETTERS OF THE LATE LORD LYT- 

TLE'l'ON, only son of the venerable George, Lord 
Lyttlcton, and Chief Justice in Eyre, Uc» To which is 
now added, A Memoir concerning the Author, includ- 
ing an Account of some Extraordinary Circumstances 
attending his death. Price jg2. 
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REVIEW OF A BATTALION OF IN- 

FANTRY, including the Eighteen Manoeuvres, illus- 
trated by a series of engraved diag^*ams ; togetlicr with 
the words of command, and an accurate description of 
each manoeuvre, explaining the duty, and ascertaining 
the situation of the officers through the various move- 
ments of Uie corps. Forming an easy introduction to 
this part of the system of military discipline. By Ro- 
bert Smirke. First American from the fourth London 
edition. To which is added an Appendix, containing 
three new modes of passing the front of a column to 
the rear, on a march. Dedicated to the Governor of 
New- York. 8vo. 250 cents. 



The MILITARY COMPANION : being a 

.System of Company Discipline, founded on the regfu- 
lations of Baron Steuben, late major-general, and In- 
spector-general of the army of the United States. Con- 
taining the manual exercise, facings, steps, turnings, 
wheelings, miscellaneous evolutions, and firing^, to- 
gether with the duty of officers and privates. Orna- 
mented with copperplates. Price JS3,50 per dozen, 
37 cents single. 



THE HIVE ; or a collection of Thoughts 
on civil, moral, sentimental and religious subjects ; se- 
lected from the writings of nearly one hundi*ed of the 
best authors of different nations ; but chiefly from the 
English writers. Intended as a repository of senten- 
tious, ingenious and pertinent Mayings in verse and 
prose. To which youth may have recourse upon any 
particular topic, and by which they may be taught to 
think justly, write correctly and elegantly, and speak 
with propriety. 50 cents. 
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THE LIFE OF G EORGE WASHINGTON, 

Commander in Chief of the Armies of the United States 
of America, throughout the War which established 
their Independence ; and First President of tlie United 
States. By DAYID UAMSAY, M. D. Price 2 75. 



THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHING- 

TON ; with curious Anecdotes, equally honorable to 
himself, and exemplary to his young countrymen. Tenth 
edition, greatly improved ; embellished with seven en- 
gravings. By M. L. WEEMS, formerly rector of 
Mount Vernon parish. " The author has treated this 
great subject with admirable success in a new way. 
He turns all the actions of Washington to the encour- 
agement of virtue, by a careful application of numer- 
ous examples drawn fram the conduct of the founder 
of our republic from liis earUest life." 

<* Although the people of tlie United States have 
conferred eulogiums on Washington, so general and 
great, both during his life and and after his decease, it 
is a fact that his character has not been duly appreci- 
ated by muny. The reasons are evidently these ;— -The 
multitude know him, principally, as the illustrious 
CHIEF in the war for Independence. The compara- 
tively few that have perused the histories of our coun- 
ti'y, or the accounts of his public of life, find indeed a 
copious display of his military and political talents, but 
little informasion concerning his private virtue*. Yet, 
without these, he could not have been that great com- 
m.inder and statesman ! Without them, our Independ- 
ence .migiit, probably, not have been acquired ! or, 
mig'ht not huve proved a blessing. 

*' Many patriotic and intelligent persons have there- 
fore wished for a true and popular account of these ; 
not only as a debt of gratitude to this great man, but 
as an important mean of promoting imitation of them 
in this nation, and even in olhcra. ' 

" The author has performed this task in a very satis- 
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factory manner. The anecdotes present tlie supreme 
excellence of religion ; the dignity, beauty, and utility 
of the respective virtues in domestic, civil, and milita- 
ry scenes. The moral sensibility and genius of the 
writer warms the heart and imaginations of his readers. 
His descriptive fancy paints tlie occasional scenes of 
nature in pleasing views. In proper places, flashes of 
comic wit give an agreeable relief to the mind, and 
tliereby render the serious truths more impressive, es^ 
pecially on the younger reader. 

NICHOLAS COLLIN, 
Minitter of the Svtedes' Church, Philadelphia:* 

** I entireljr concur with Doct. Collin, in his recom- 
mendation oi Washington's Life ; and sincerely wish 
the book may be introduced into our American schools. 

HENRY MUHLENBERG, 
Minister of the Lutheran Church, Lancaster." 

" I am happy to have it in my power, to recommend 
The history of the private life of Gen. Washington^ by 
Mr. Weems, and ardently hope it may have an extensive 
circulation. It is a work tliat should be in the posses- 
sion, of every person, and will certainly afford pleas- 
ure, as well to the lover of Genius, as to every Amer- 
ican Patriot. The facts and the anecdotes collected by 
the author* are well calculated to exhibit the character 
of that illustrious man, and Christian hero, (George 
Washington) in its true light, by fully evincing, that in 
all his conduct, he was invariably influenced by a deep 
sense of religious obligations, and that he was neither 
afraid nor ashamed to profess his belief in the doctrines 
of the gospel ; which have been too often rejected by 
false heroes, and pretended g^reat men, from pride, 
cowardice, or corruption of heart 

JACOB RUSH. 

yudgt of the Court of Common Pleas, Pennsylvania.** 

"I have read and read again your publication, the 
life of Washington ; and you will not understand me 
as acknowledging it to be without defect, when I takQ 
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notice only of its excellencies : there indeed are great. 
You have combined with j^reat felicity^ the useful and 
the pleasant ; historical intormation and amusing anec- 
dotes. You have drawn from both ums^ of tears, and 
of mirth : with a sudden transition, we have the pa- 
thetic and the comic ; and both irresistible. Your 
stile is always perspicuous, and occasionally noble ; in 
flights of imagery, and niceness of expression rising to 
the sublime. But the great excellence of your booK is 
the morality of the sentiment. I do not know a better 
to be put into tlie hands of young persons, to raise the 
mind to political and moral virtue. It ought to be in- 
troduced into schools, and to be in every family. With 
regard to biographical merit, the delineation is suA as 
to ^ve a view of character not on a parade day ; but as 
independent of command or station. This is a painting 
which interests ; it is that which makes a likeness : for 
a mere outline, wanting the expression, gives no physi- 
ognomy. I shall be glad to see more, in this way, of 
someof the other heroes of , the revolutionary period i 
General Greene particularly whom I have always plac- 
ed next to Washington, in the council or the field." 

H. H. BRACKKNHIDGE. 



JOHN DE LANCASTER, a novel, by 
Richard Cumberland, esq. 2 vols. 

A WINTER in LONDON ; or Sketches of 

Fashion, a novel, by T. S. Su&iu 



THADDEUS OF WARSAW, a novel, by 

Miss Porter. 

MY UNCLE THOMAS. A romance, from 
tlie French of Le Brun. " Laughter holding both her 
sides.'' 2 volumes. 
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' LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY, on a 
course of ENGLISH POETRY. By J. Axkzn« M. D. 



THE WORKS OF WALTER SCOTT : 

consisting of the I^ay of tlie Last Minstrel, Mai*tnion» 
and tlie Lady of the Lake. In tliree volumes, each 
embellished with an elegant plate. 350 cents. 



THE LADY'S CABINET OF POLITE 

LITERATURE. Containing a selection of the most 
chaste and elegant Poems ; and various other misceU 
lancous productions in verse. In three neat pocket 
volumes. 250 cents. Tht third volu9ne may be had 
separate in boards, at 75 cents. 



THE WEST INDIES, a Poem in four 
parts. Written in honour of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade by the British Legislature. With other poems. 
By James Montgomery, autlior of the Wanderer of 
Switzerland. Pocket volume, 62 cents bound in red. 



THE POETICAL WORKS of Doctors 
Smollet, Johnson and Goldsmith ; in one neat pocket 
volume, 1 doL boards. Either of the works may be had 
separate. 



The VILLAGE CURATE. A Poem. By 
J. Hurdis, B.D. Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. 

'< So have I gaUjr tang the man how bleit. 
The Village Carate ; weaving in my song* 
Your praise, ve lair, and many an hoacit thooghe 
Which onsolieited denuuidedroooi.". 

In 1 vol 18mo price 50 cents. 
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AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR: comprehend- 
ing the Principles and Rules of the Lang^ag^. Illus- 
trated by Apprapriate Exercises, and a Key to tlie Ex- 
ercises. By LIJ^DLET MURRAT, 

** They who arc learning to compose and arrange 
their sentences vritli accuracy and order, are learning, 
at tlie same time, to think with accuracy and order.'* 
8vo. 250 cts. Blair, 

SYLLABAIRE FRANCOIS ; or a French 
Spelling Book ; containing the names and use of the 
French letters, with their various combinations, exem- 
plified in a large and select variety of words, digested 
into classes, according to the number of syllables each 
word contains, to which are respectively annexed short 
and pleasing essays on reading, calculated chiefly to 
lead young beginners, with ease, from tlie knowledge 
of single letters, to the reading of the largest aud most 
difficult polysyllables. Also, an introduction to the 
Frcncli grummar, by way of question and answer, illus- 
trated by exami)les ; a Vocabulary of the words most 
generally used in both languages; common form of 
speech upon faipiliar subjects, &c. By Mr. Porny, 
French master at Eton coUegx:. 

THE ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 

V£US ATIOM, witli new, familiar, and easy dialogues, 
each prefaced by a suitable vocabulary in French and 
English. Designed particularly for the use of schools. 
By John Perrin. 

DUFIEF'S New and Complete FRENCH 

and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. In 3 volumes laige 
duodecimo. 10 dollars. 

NUGEN PS FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

DICTIt)N AR Y. In one volume, liandsomely piinlcd. 
2 4oUtU*s. 
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An Abridgement of the NEW ROBINSON 

CRUSOE ; an instructive and entertaining history, for 
the use of children of both sexes. Translated from 
the French, and embellished with thirty-two cuts. -"I 
have divided the time of New Robinson Crusoe's re- 
maining on tlie island, into three periods. In the first, 
he is all alone, and destitute of any European tool or 
instrument whatsoever, assisting himself merely by his 
own hands and inventions ; in order to show, on the 
one hand, how helpless a man is in a state of solitude, 
and, on the other, how much reflection and persevering 
eflforts can contribute to thte improvement of our condi- 
tion. In the second period, I give him a companion, 
on purpose to show how much a man's situation may 
be bettered by taking even this single step towards 
society. Lastiy, in Uie third period, a vessel frotii 
Europe is shipwrecked on his island, and gives him an 
opportunity thereby of providing himself with tools and 
most other articles necessary in common life, in order 
tliat the young reader may see how valuable many 
things are of which l¥e are accustomed to make very 
little account, because wc have never experienced the 
want of them." The work is in the form of conversa- 
tions between the father of a family and his children, 
in which the story of Crusoe is told and explained in u 
beautiful manner. 



MORAL TALES for young people. By 
Maria Edgeworth. In 3 vols. 

THE PARENT'S ASSISTANT ; or Sto- 
ries for Children, by Maria Edgeworth. In 3 vols. 

LETTERS to a YOUNG LADY, in which 

the duties and character of a young lady arc consider- 
ed, chiefly with a relation to prevailing opinions. By 
Mrs. WEST. 1 vol. octavo, price §2,50. 
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CHARLOTTE TEMPLE, a tale of truth : 
With a beautiful portrait. 63 cents. 

An elegant Novel, of ivhich more than 30,000 copies 
have been sold in the United Stales within the last 17 
years. 

It may be safely asserted, that a more useful novel 
was never written to be put into the hands of young fe- 
males, in order to g^iard them against imprudent con- 
fidence in the plausible professions of artful seducers. 
Of this work the Critical Review declares : 

" It may be a Tale of Truth, for it is not unnatural, 
and it is a tale of real distress— -Charlotte, by the arti- 
fice of a teacher, recommended to a schoool, from hu- 
manity rather than a conviction uf her integi*ity, or the 
regularity of her former conduct, is enticed from her 
governess, and accompanies a young officer to Amer- 
ica. — The marriage cei*emony if not forgotten, is post- 
poned ; and Charlotte dies a martyr to the inconstancy 
of her lover, and treachery of his friend. The situa- 
tions are artless and affecting — ^the descriptions natural 
and pathetic. We should feel for Charlotte if such a per- 
son ever existed, who for one error, scarcely, perhaps, 
deserved so severe a punishment. If it is a fiction, 
poetic justice is not, we think, properly distributed.** 

Critical Revievy^ vol, l.p.46Q. 

WINTER EVENINGS ; or Lucubrations 
on Life and Letters. By Vicesimus Knox, D. D. 
i? vols. 12mo, price 2 dols. 

THE CHAPLET OF COMUS, or Feast of 

Sentiment and Festival of Wit. 

" I love Anecdotes. I fancy mankind may come. In time, to 
write all aphorisrically, except in narrative ; gi-ow weary of pre- 
paration, ^nd cnniitction, and illustr.ition, and all tliose art* by 
which a big book u made." Dr. Johnson. 

RON ALDSH A, a romance, by Mrs. Doherty. 
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LETTERS on LITERATURE, TASTE, 
ami COMPOSITION, addressed to his Son, by George 
Gregoiy, D.D. late Vicar of West-Ham, Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Landaif, &c. In 1 volume 12mo, price 
;S1,50. 

ELIZABETH, or the EXILES of SIBE- 

RI A : a tale founded on fact, and most elegantly writ- 
ten by Madame Cot tin. 50 cents. 

THE SARACEN ; or MaUlda and Malck 
Adhel, a crusade-romance, from the French of Madame 

COTTIN. 

ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS. 

By several Young Persons. 

" In books, or works, or healthful play> 
Let my first years be passed ; 
That I may g^ve for every day 
Some good account at last." tFatts. 

In 1 vol. Idmo 62 cents — 2 vols, with plates jjSl. 

HYMNS FOR INFANT MINDS. By the 

author of" Original Poems for Infant Minds.'* 18mo 
Price 2,00 per dozen, 20 cents single. 

The NEW PAN;THE0N : or an introduc- 
tion to ttie Mythology of the Ancients, in question and 
answer. Compiled principally for the use of young 
persons. By W, I. Hort. With plates. 76 cents. 

A NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC 
COOKEUY, formed upon principles of Econpmy, and 
adapted to the Use of Private Families. By a Lady 
price I dol. 

MADOC, a poem in two volumes, by Robert 
Southey. 
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IN THE PRESS, 

A NEW CRITICAL PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Coiitainingf, 1. All the words in general use, with 
their signilications accurately explained, and the sound 
of each syllable clearly expressed : among wliich will 
))e found several hundred terms, with their acceptions 
and derivations, which appear to have been hitherto 
omitted by the best lexicog^raphers. Also, a variety of 
tne technical terms of medicine, law, commerce, arts, 
and general science. The whole interspersed with 
critical and philological observations, and references to 
the respective authorities. To which will be prefixed 
Mr. Walker's prhiciples of English pronunciation. 

2. A nomenclature of the names of distinguished 
persons and places of antiquity ; comprising a sketch 
of the mythology, history, and biography of the an- 
cients, from the authentick sources. 

3. A Chronological table of remarkable occurrences 
from the earliest ages to the present time : containing 
whatever is worthy of record ; as discoveries, inven- 
tions, &c. &c. 

Collected from authors of the most approved reputa- 
tion, with considerable additions. By an American 
Gentleman. 

THE PLAYS OF WILLIAM 3HAKS- 

PEARE. With the Corrections and lUusti'ations of va- 
rious Commentators. To which are added. Notes, by 
Samuel Johnson and George Steevens. Revised and 
augmented by Isaac Reed, Esq. Third Boston Edition, 
9 vols, 12'mo. Price $9 to subscribers. 

Numbers I. and II. of a superb edition of the 
the HOLY BIBLE. Including the marginal readings 
and parallel texts, with a commentary and critical 
notes. By Adam Clarke, LL.D. This work will be 
published in parts, of about 20 sheets, each, so as to 
bind up into 5 or 6 quarto volumes. Price Sl»50 a 
Number to subscribers. 
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